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© MAKE THE MOST of today’s invest- 

ment opportunities, you must adopt a 
realistic policy and keep your holdings ad- 
justed to changing conditions. Although aver- 
age stock prices are in historically high ground, 
many individual issues have failed to keep pace 
while others have outstripped the averages. 
This is indicative of the highly selective char- 
acter of the market, a pattern which is ex- 
pected to be even more pronounced in the 
months ahead. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost ‘half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the agsurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfaré by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Worwp REsEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to’ our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 
a carefully planned and supervised: program: «: 
in the future? 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
“your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 


ized Supervisory Service 


will point the way to 


better investment results 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service: for the 
Investor." 


C1 | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explainwhether -your service would be adaptable to . 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C. Income C) Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligetion by this request. 


Address 
(March 4) 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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which is more profitable for — 
your situation. No obligation. 
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123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 J 
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ALLEN B. DU MONT 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
this day has declared a dividend 
of $.25 per share on its outstand- 
ing shares of 5% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock payable 
April 1, 1953 to Preferred Stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 16, 1953. 


PAUL RAIBOURN, 
February 18, Treasurer 
1953 


In All Phases of Television 
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Southern California 
3 Edison Company 


‘ 

’ DIVIDENDS 

, 

{ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
; DIVIDEND NO. 175 


4 = CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
’ 4.32% SERIES 
{ «DIVIDEND NO. 24 


4) The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
4] following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able March 31, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record March 5, 
1953. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, March 31, 1953. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


February 20, 1953 
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ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 


Cash in banks and on hand.......sssssssstisiccccccccscccsea’ 
Marketable Securities: 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Other Marketable Securities 
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Accounts and Notes Receivable: 
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Open Accounts, Notes, Mortgages and Factoring Receivables... .. 
Direct Loan Receivables 
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Other Current Assets: 
Trade Accounts and Notes Receivable ““Manufacturing Companies’”’ 
Premiums Receivable-“‘Insurance Companies” 
Inventories-“‘Manufacturing Companies” 


ASE SSNS NEIN TIBMIE 5 ib ois b xo oRG a don ease Celene ewe ode<<% 


FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS: 
Land, Buildings, and Equipment “Manufacturing Companies”’ 
Company Cars—used by Representatives 
Cash Surrender Value Life Insurance 
Repossessions—at depreciated values 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Peapans Satewest end Tissount........ 2. .cccccccescquoesesevesss 
Prepaid Insurance and Expenses 
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CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes Payable—Unsecured Short Term 
Accounts Payable: 
Credit B, ces of Manufacturing and Selling Agents 
9 AON REIS TGS, SPER. T GOREN ee ae ene a oes Se eee oe 
Due Customers onl. 
Accrued Income and 
Other Taxes 
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UNEARNED PREMIUMS—“‘INSURANCE COMPANIES” 
RESERVES FOR: 


Losses and Loss Expense—‘“Insurance Companies” 
Fluctuations in Security Values 


UNSECURED NOTES: 
Notes, 234% due serially—1954-1957 
Notes, 314% due 1961 
NOG BOAR OSs Be ow GES adic Kak ee bans doh ab be ER ones 


SUBORDINATED UNSECURED NOTES: 
PAOLO; 15 UE ABO, 2 Si arse ss Carew Dok ER aw OR Ate he 
REOLO; 3h CARS BBS co 8 oa asa bis es ccs dase obec Dae en eee 
ANGLER; on 7s MUN AR eos sc bodied taaew bere ABT aie neta es 


MINORITY INTERESTS IN SUBSIDIARIES 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 

Common Stock—$10 par value: Authorized—6,000,000 shares 
Issued and Outstanding—4,564,334 full shares and 172 shares 
of fractional scrip 

Capital Surplus 

Earned Surplus 
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$ 65 540 
13 632 





$ 79 172 
464 





$570 
151 


189 
333 
121 558 
48 598 

3 838 


$895 517 
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$ 55 
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$ 7 
494 
13 436 





$ 8 470 
1 478 








Consolidated balance sheet as of December 31, 1952 


$ 


75 211 469 


78 707 991 





840 419 670 


21 385 278 
$1 015 724 408 





10 708 185 


5 520 119 
$1 031 952 712 











$ 577 165 500 

















$ 12 156 081 

12 605 189 

9 029 051 

27 474 607 

3 357 933 
24 370 585 88 993 446 
$ 666 158 946 
40 252 039 

$ 6 698 348 
575 258 7 273 606 

$ 34 000 000 

40 000 000 
50 000 000 124 000 000 

$ 25 000 000 

10 000 000 
25 000 000 60 000 000 
58 829 

$ 45 645 060 

15 369 499 
73 194 733 134 209 292 








$1 031 952 712 




















America buy what it wants 











A few facts, as of 
December 31, 1952 and 1951 


CONSOLIDATED OPERATIONS 


1952 1951 


Gross Finance Receivables 
pa eet $2 907 587 057 $2 783 942 471 


Gross Insurance Premiums, 





Prior to Reinsurance... 53 278 791 41 604 516 
Net Sales of Manu- 

facturing Companies... 102 223 306 99 115 875 
Gross Income........... 129 397 120 118 941 880 
Net income from Current 

Operations, before 

nited States and 

Canadian Income Taxes 42 350 470 44 937 240 
United States and 

Canadian Income Taxes 23 301 163 24 223 353 
United States Excess 

Profits Tax—Credit ... 765 000 1 000 000 
Salaries, Wages, 

Commissions ......... 50 581 822 46 625 518 

NET INCOME 
1952 1951 

Finance Companies...... $12 197 428 $11 873 474 
Insurance Companies... . 3 531 614 3 265 108 
Manufacturing Companies 4 085 265 4 575 305 
Net Income from Current 

Operations... 5.03%. . $19 814 307 $19 713 887 








Net Income per share on 
Common Stock* ...... $ 4.34 $ 4.33 


United States and 
Canadian T'axes on 


Income—per share* ... 4.94 5.53 
Book Value per share— 
Common Stock*....... 29.40 27.50 


*Adjusted for distribution of one share for each share held 
July 1, 1952. 


- e e 


Tis activities of Commercial Credit Company are 
operated through three divisions, consisting of its Finance 
Companies, Insurance Companies and Manufacturing 
Companies. 

Gross Receivables acquired by its Finance Companies, 
Earned Premiums of its Insurance Companies and Net 
Sales of its Manufacturing Companies were larger than 
for any previous year in the history of the Company. 


Detailed Report is Available Upon Request 














A SOUND CREDIT SYSTEM is of prime 
importance to the economic welfare of our country 
and its citizens. The Total Consumer Credit out- 
standing under such system should be in proper 

roportion to current Total Disposable Personal 
Rasaees (after taxes). 


Total Disposable Personal Income for 1952 was 
$242,900,000,000, compared with $75,700,000,000 
for 1940. Total Consumer Credit outstanding 
December 31, 1952, including all Instalment 
Credit was $23,975,000,000, compared with 
$8,163,000,000, on December 31, 1940. Total In- 
stalment Credit outstanding was $16,506,000,000 
for 1952, compared with $5,417,000,000 for 1940. 


Total Consumer Credit outstanding December 
31, 1952 was 9.87% of Total Disposable Personal 
Income for 1952, compared with 10.78% for 1940. 
Total Instalment Credit alone was only 6.80% of 
Total Disposable Personal Income for 1952, com- 
pared with 7.15% for 1940. Automobile Instal- 
ment Credit alone was only 2.14% on December 
31, 1952, compared with 2.28% for 1940. 


The average American is his own best Credit 
Man. That is why COMMERCIAL CREDIT is proud 
of having made over TWO BILLION NINE 
HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS available 
during 1952: 


TO MANUFACTURERS to increase their work- 
ing capital, their capacity, and their volume; to 
buy for cash or discount their purchases. 
TO WHOLESALERS to broaden their distribu- 
tion through distributors and dealers. 
TO RETAILERS for “floor planning”’ their mer- 
chandise and thereby stimulate their sales and 
accelerate delivery. 
TO CONSUMERS to help them buy, and use 
while paying for, automobiles, appliances and time 
and labor-saving machinery. Also, to help them 
budget expenditures or meet emergencies with 
‘Small Loans’’ repayable in instalments. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT will continue to devote its 
resources, now in excess of One Billion Dollars 
and its experienced personnel to help American 
Industry to produce and distribute and Consumers 
to buy their products and thereby further improve 
the American standard of living. 
This will be done by helping America buy what 


it wants through the continued judicious extension 
of credit. 


ST” eee A 
CHAIRMAN 


PRESIDENT 


\ MORE THAN 400 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
S OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS IN RESOURCES 






















































































































































@ Sales of Continental Motors Corporation in 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 1952, which 
was the fiftieth year since the business was 
founded, established a new record. They 
amounted to $264,219,009 compared with 
$166,677,855 in the previous year. The gain 
reflected a 22% increase in civilian output and 
a 152% increase in military sales. 


@ Net earnings of $6,126,021, or $1.85 per 
share, were the second largest in the corpora- 
tion’s history and compared with $4,469,063, 
or $1.35 per share, in 1951. 


@ Unfilled orders at the close of the 1952 fiscal 
year were substantially greater than at the end 
of the previous fiscal year. 


@ Four quarterly dividends of 15 cents each 
were paid during the 1952 fiscal year. Two quar- 
terly dividends of 20 cents each have been 
declared to date in the current fiscal year, the 
latest one being payable March 27, 1953. 


@ Working capital increased to a new high level 
of $29,382,330 during the 1952 fiscal year. 


@ Stockholders’ investment in the business stood 
at $38,870,752 at the close of the year. This was 
equivalent to $11.78 per share of common stock. 


@ The agricultural industry continued in 1952 
as the largest source of commercial engine 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


HIGHLIGHTS 















business, with sales of $37,702,000, approxi- 
mately unchanged from the previous year. The 
second largest source of business was the 
transportation equipment industry, which ac- 
counted for sales of $23,767,000 against 
$15,600,000 in 1951. Sales of airplane and 
marine engines and service parts and machined 
products also increased. Industrial engine sales 
declined to $23,155,000 from $26,000,000 
in 1951. 


@ Several new engines were introduced during 
1952 for agricultural, irrigation, aviation, indus- 
trial, transportation and marine use, as well as 
additional models of the ‘‘Packette” family of 
air-cooled engines for military purposes. 


@ Important progress has been made in develop- 
ment of small gas turbines for commercial and 
military use since Continental Motors acquired 
the exclusive American manufacturing rights for 
eight models of the Turbomeca family of gas 
turbines in 1951. Not only has widespread 
interest been created in military and commercial 
circles, but one model has been chosen by the 
Air Force to power a new twin-jet primary 
training plane to be built by Cessna Aircraft 
Company. This model is to be put into produc- 
tion during the current fiscal year by Continental 
Aviation and Engineering Corporation, a CMC 
subsidiary which has been given a non-exclusive 
license to manufacture and sell Turbomeca 
engines in the United States, 

















STATISTICS 





























































































































Fiscal Years 
Ended Oct. 31 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 
Engine output (horsepower) 21,390,000 16,950,000 14,711,000 9,673,000 15,240,000 
Net sales $264,219,009 $1 66,677,855 $96,404,468 $73,192,294 $108,157,527 
Net earnings 6,126,021 4,469,063 3,611,245 1,801,205 3,378,123 
Net earnings per common share $1.85 $1.35 $1.09 $0.55 $1.02 
Dividends per share $0.60 $0.45 $0.30 $0.20 -—0— 
Current assets $16,074,697 $77,194,737 ~~ $44,432.296 $33,215,680 $36,487,758 
Current liabilities 76,692,367 51,185,864 19,376,103 10,417,774 16,060,923 
Net working capital 29,382,330 26,008,873 25,056,193 22,797 306 20,486,835 
Ratio of current assets 

to current liabilities 1.4 to 1 1.5 to 1 2.3 to 1 3.2 to 1 2.3 to 1 
Long-term debt $3,880,000 $4,160,000 $4,500,000 $5,367,209 $6,199,283 
Property, plants & equipment (net) 13,573,156 12,533,919 11,826,934 12,179,882 12,959,277 
Stockholders’ equity 38,870,752 34,724,731 31,740,668 29,119,423 26,765,889 
Book value per common share $11.78 $10.52 $9.62 $8.82 $8.11 
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Record Inventories 
No Cause For Alarm 


Although stocks of goods have risen by nearly 50 per 


cent during the past three years, they are not out of 


line with demand as evidenced by sales and new orders 


hree years ago the combined in- 

ventories of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers amounted 
to some $52.5 billion, a reduction of 
over $3.5 billion from the peak level 
reached in November 1948. Since 
then, there has been a very substan- 
tial rise to a total of nearly $74.9 bil- 
lion as of the end of 1952. With talk 
of a coming business recession filling 
the air, the record amount of current 
stocks of goods on hand would ap- 
pear to constitute a very potent threat 
to the price level and to business 
profits over the medium term future. 


Facts Indicate Otherwise 


This is not necessarily the case. 
The accumulation of inventories over 
the past few years has not resulted 
from speculation on ‘further  in- 
creases in prices; it has been re- 
quired by the advancing level of 
sales and new orders and in some re- 
spects has failed to keep up with 
them. Furthermore, the distribution 
of these stocks among the various 
stages of production and distribution 
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and (for manufacturers) among the 
various industries is not such as to 
warrant undue concern. Finally, if 
inventories were sufficiently top- 
heavy to pose a threat all by them- 
selves, without reference to other 
business developments, this threat 
would already have become an ac- 
tuality, for they have been within 
striking distance of the latest re- 
ported level for a year and a half 
without exerting any ill effects. 
There was a swift and almost con- 
tinuous rise from the February 1950 
level of $52.5 billion to $73.3 billion 
in July 1951, followed by a slower 
advance to $74.1 billion at the end 
of that year. During the first eight 
months of 1952 inventories declined 
to $72.7 billion, with the renewed in- 
crease to $74.9 billion coming toward 
the end of the year. Manufactur- 
ers’ stocks have risen with only 
slight interruptions ever since late 
1949 ; the slower pace of the advance 
in total inventories during the latter 
part of 1951, and the actual drop dur- 
ing early and mid-1952, were due en- 


tirely to a decline in wholesale and 
retail stocks from $32.6 billion in 
July 1951 to $29.6 billion in August 
1952. 

The former level has- not yet 
been reattained; trade inventories 
amounted to only $31.2 billion in De- 
cember 1952 although sales for that 
month, seasonally adjusted, were 
$23.7 billion against $21.3 billion for 
July 1951. The latest sales level, in- 
cidentally, constituted an all-time 
peak by a good margin. The rela- 
tively moderate size of wholesale and 
retail stocks is reassuring, for the 
only completely unpredictable factor 
which might lead us into a recession 
is a possible dip in buying by individ- 
uals. If such a development were to 
appear while trade inventories were 
excessive the results would be seri- 
ous, but no such combination of ad- 
verse circumstances is now in sight. 

Manufacturing is, of course, the 
stage of business furthest removed 
from the ultimate consumer, and if 
distributors have maintained their in- 
ventories at moderate proportions by 
letting stocks pile up in the hands 
of producers a correction of this situ- 
ation would be a prolonged and pain- 
ful affair. The rise in manufactur- 
ers’ holdings from $28.7 billion in 
November 1949 to $43.6 billion at 
the end of 1952 would appear to im- 
ply that they actually are overloaded. 
But here again pessimism is unwar- 
ranted. The 52 per cent increase in 
inventories during this period was 
nearly matched by gains in current 
sales and new orders, and in the 
meantime the backlog of unfilled or- 
ders rose from $20.6 billion to $71.5 
billion. 


Supporting Factor 


Thus, even on an over-all basis, 
producers’ stocks do not appear out 
of line. If the distribution of these 
holdings among industries is taken 
into account, this favorable conclu- 
sion is strongly reinforced. A very 
large part of the inventory accumula- 
tion has taken place for the account 
of defense contractors, who would 
have found their 1949 or early 1950 
stocks totally inadequate to sustain 
the volume of business they have been 
doing recently—and will continue to 
do for many months. 

Nearly 67 per cent of the advance 

Please turn to page 30 
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hroughout the present century, 

the electrical equipment industry 
has given the chemicals a close race 
for the honor of showing the most 
dynamic growth potential. In both 
cases, this fortunate position has been 
due to the constant development of 
new products, new uses and new 
markets. The many advantages of 
electric light and power in home and 
factory, the unusually great advance 
in productivity in generation of elec- 
tricity which has permitted the prod- 
uct to remain cheap and the mush- 
room growth of transmission lines to 
carry it to the remotest farm and 
ranch have all called for continuous 
increases in equipment for generat- 
ing and using electric current. 

In the home, the electric refrig- 
erator, vacuum cleaner, toaster and 
a host of other appliances have be- 
come everyday necessities, furnishing 
a market for these items as well as 
for electricity itself. Development of 
radio and television has continued 
this trend, and has ushered in an 
electronic era whose full implications 
cannot yet be grasped. Higher labor 
costs and _ technological advances 
have materially increased the use of 
electric power in industry. 


Other Interests 


In addition to full representation 
in all the numerous branches of the 
electrical equipment field as usually 
defined, Westinghouse Electric has 
also branched out into such allied ac- 
tivities as atomic energy and jet avia- 
tion engines, which possess long term 
potentialities perhaps exceeding those 
of the electrical equipment business 
itself. This adds further diversifica- 
tion to an enterprise which was al- 
ready thoroughly diversified. Produc- 
tion of electric motors, generators, 
turbines, substation and power dis- 
tribution equipment, the mainstay of 
the business a quarter of a century 
ago, is still important, but the com- 
pany is an important factor in the 
radio, television and household appli- 
ance field and is believed to be some- 
what less dependent on the highly 
cyclical heavy equipment business 
than it used to be. 

During the early postwar years, 
Westinghouse carried out an expan- 
sion and diversification program, at 


a cost of some $130 million, which. 


increased its productive capacity by 
" 





Investing in 
Growth Stocks 


VI. Westinghouse Electric— 
Oldest and second largest 
electrical equipment maker 
is currently engaged in its 
second postwar round of ex- 


pansion and diversification 


around 50 per cent. With the out- 
break of the Korean War and the 
resulting growth in defense require- 
ments to be filled by this company and 
its customers, facilities again became 
inadequate and a second round of 
expansion was authorized in 1951. 
Costing nearly $300 million, and 
scheduled for completion in 1955, this 
round will add another 50 per cent 
to potential output. 

The effects are only partially visible 
in operating results achieved to date, 
tor few of the new facilities were in 
operation for any appreciable period 
in 1952. Nevertheless, sales set a new 
peak last year and earnings also 
showed a gain. The amount of EPT 
paid in 1952 has not been published, 
but there is no doubt that expiration 
of this tax will be a major boon to 
Westinghouse; it cost the company 





Westinghouse Electric 


Gross Earned 

Revenues Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $252.8 $2.58 $1.00 73%—25 
1932. . 88.5 D086 0.22 10K%— 3% 
1937.. 2346 189 1.50 417%—21% 
1938.. 1825 083 0.63 31%4—15% 
1939.. 201.7 1.29 088 30%—20% 
1940.. 269.5 1.78 1.19 29%4—19 
1941.. 420.0 1.80 1.25 26%—17% 
1942.. 549.5 1.35 100 203%,—15% 
1943.. 753.9 1.67 100 25 —20% 
1944.. 868.7 194 1.00 31%—22% 
1945.. 730.00 2.03 1.00 377%—28% 
1946.. 378.0 0.65 1.00 3934—21% 
1947.. 821.3 3.59 1.25 31 —22% 
1948.. 970.7 3.88 1.25 33%—23% 
1949.. 945.7 495 140 33 —20% 
1950.. 1,019.9 5.36 200 36 —29% 
1951.. 1,240.8 403 2.00 421%4.—34% 
1952.. 1,454.3 4.23 2.00 a48%—35% 





a—To February 25, 1953. D—Deficit. 





over $20 million, or $1.29 a common 
share, in 1951. 

About 15 per cent of 1951 sales 
represented defense work, and the 
proportion undoubtedly rose last 
year. Despite the greater importance 
of this low-margin business, pre-tax 
profits, amounting to 11% per cent 
of sales, were wider than average. 
Further modernization of facilities 
should help to maintain this favorable 
performance. 

In order to pay for the huge ex- 
pansion program, the company ar- 
ranged late in 1951 to borrow $300 
million from a group of institutional 
investors. The first instalment of 
this loan, $125 million, was drawn 
down immediately; another $50 mil- 
lion was borrowed in June of last year 
and a further $75 million in Decem- 
ber. The final $50 million will be 
available, if needed, in mid-March. 
Considering the use to which this 
money is to be put, and the small 
amount of other debt ($23.8 million, 
due in 1971) in relation to the scope 
of the company’s activities, the new 
indebtedness should not prove bur- 
densome. 


Financial Position 


As of last June 30, current assets 
of $686.7 million (including $146.4 
million of cash and Governments, but 
excluding $115 million of Govern- 
ments earmarked to pay for the ex- 
pansion program) compared very fa- 
vorably with the $177.9 million of 
current liabilities. Thus, Westing- 
house can well afford to continue at 
least the present $2 annual rate of 
dividend payments. This rate was cov- 
ered more than twice over by earn- 
ings in 1952, and with the eventual 
expiration of EPT and the entrance 
of more and more new or modernized 
facilities into production, the 1950 
earnings record will probably not . 
stand for many more years. An un- 
filled order backlog of well over $1 
billion assures a high level of output 
for a long time to come, and over the 
longer term future the company’s 
strong growth potential will permit 
one new record after another. At 45, 
the stock affords a yield of only about 
414 per cent, but this is offset by 
its other attractions. 

6: 

Note: This is the sixth of a series of 
ten discussions of growth situations. 
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Prospects Improved 


For Electric Utilities 


More equitable regulation by state commissions, along 
with prospective halt to socialistic power schemes in 


Washington, lends attraction to utility common stocks 


he electric utility industry is con- 

tinuing to show marked benefits 
from the improved regulatory at- 
mosphere that became evident even 
before the Republican victory at the 
polls’ last November. Not only are 
state commissions displaying a more 
sympathetic attitude toward the need 
for rate adjustments, but—on the na- 
tional level—assurance that the tide 
of Federal power has about reached 
its peak has done much to restore the 
confidence of investors in utility se- 
curities. 


Would Oust Government 


Just before he took office, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
stated that he favored “any good plan 
to get the Government out of the 
power business.” While this would 
obviously be a formidable task, it does 
seem certain that the promotion of 
huge Government power projects in 
the guise of flood control, irrigation, 
and navigation developments will now 
come to a halt. And requests for Con- 
gressional appropriations for electri- 
fication projects will most certainly 
come under sharp scrutiny from the 
legislators in their present frame of 
mind. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
the privately-owned utilities will find 
regulation a one-way street either on 
the state or national level. In fact, 
there are definite signs that states 
which previously exercised little or 
no control over utility companies op- 
erating within their borders are now 
beginning to tighten up their regula- 
tory procedures. Last year, the Flor- 
ida legislature created a State Rail- 
road and Utilities Commission with 
authority over electric rates. Prior to 
that time rate regulation in the “Sun- 
shine State” was in the hands of the 
municipalities. In Texas, where no 
state commission has_ regulatory 
power over public utilities, a bill has 
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just been introduced in the legislature 
to set up a new agency which would 
fix rates for electric, telephone and 
natural gas utilities. 

But as long as rate regulation is not 
unreasonable or punitive, the power 
and light companies can look for- 
ward to continuance of longer term 
growth in revenues and earnings. The 
all-electric kitchens that have cap- 
tured the fancy of housewives, the air 
conditioners, home freezers and 
clothes dryers which are as yet found 
in only a small percentage of the na- 
tion’s homes, all mean increased busi- 
ness for the utility industry. And 
while the appliance manufacturer 
makes a single profit from the sale of 
his product, the electric company’s 
revenue continues year after year. 

Only 27 per cent of the electric out- 
put of the nation’s utilities goes to 
residential customers, but this is by 
far the most profitable market, ac- 
counting for 41 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s revenues. Of this 41 per 
cent, slightly more than half is fur- 
nished by major electric appliances 
which produced $1.3 billion of gross 
revenues for the electric companies in 
1951. . By 1960, predicts a General 
Electric official, revenue from appli- 
ance use should reach $3 billion. 

Then, too, most of the newer elec- 
tric appliances use considerably more 
power than older household gadgets. 
One exception is the electric blanket, 
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from each of which a large util- 
ity such as Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York will gross only 
about $3 a year. Still, it is interest- 
ing to note that the utility is cooper- 
ating in efforts to boost the sale of 
blankets for the very good reason that 
these appliances use power when de- 
mand on the system is at its lowest 
point. 

Capital spending by the electric 
utilities will be maintained at a high 
level during 1953, with expenditures 
budgeted at $2.85 billion, well above 
last year’s outlays which were held 
down by the steel strike. As new 
generating facilities are installed, the 
industry’s efficiency factor will be 
further improved. 

Traditionally, electric utility stocks 


have been classified as defensive se- 


curities, with their primary appeal 
based on income-producing features. 
In theory, the power and light com- 
panies are squeezed during inflation- 
ary periods between rising costs and 
a relatively inflexible rate structure. 
And when costs turn downward, the 
industry benefits from an improved 
operating ratio. These generaliza- 
tions have not been wholly applicable 
in the recent past, however. Some 
utilities have done well despite infla- 
tionary trends because of above-av- 
erage population growth, or—in the 
case of companies serving highly in- 
dustrialized areas—from expansion in 
both factory and residential power 
use. 


Depression-Resistant Industry 


Nevertheless, with at least a mild 
deflation anticipated by many eco- 
nomic observers, electric utility 
shares are of interest because of their 
depression-resistant qualities. It is 
true that yields on utility common 
stocks have, in some cases, dipped to 
unattractive levels ; for the group as a 
whole, the average ‘yield is currently 
slightly over five per cent. However, 
many companies are still paying out a 
relatively low proportion of earnings. 
With heavy capital requirements 
making it essential that their stocks 
attract investment interest, the list 
of utilities increasing their dividend 
rates should continue to expand. Thus, 
for many well-situated companies, the 
income possibilities are more inviting 
than current yields alone seem to 
indicate. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 









"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Armco Steel B 

Good yield (7.5%) afforded from 
payments totaling $3 last year lends 
stock (now 40) semi-investment ap- 
peal for longer term investors. Com- 
pany expects that continued high 
spending for business expansion and 
for consumer and defense products 
will permit it to maintain a satisfac- 
tory level of operations in 1953. 
Since only about 50 per cent of 
Armco’s production was affected dur- 
ing the steel strike last summer, sales 
and earnings did not drop drastically. 
Volume last year fell moderately to 
$518.6 million, and profits dropped 
to $6.01 a share, compared with 
$534.8 million and $6.69 in the pre- 
vious year. Armco’s expansion pro- 
gram in the past several years has 
necessitated an outlay of some $215 
million, but it has increased capacity 
46 per cent and has resulted in im- 


portant operating economies. (Also 
FW, Nov. 19.) 
Associates Investment. B 


Stock is a businessman’s invest- 
ment, and has appeal for income; re- 
cent price, 92. (Paid $4.50 in 1952.) 
Subject to stockholders’ approval, 
distribution of three new common 
shares for each old share will be made 
March 27 to holders of record March 
10. A quarterly dividend rate of 40 
cents per share or $1.60 per year 
(equivalent to $4.80 per year on the 
old stock) is planned. Company re- 
cently sold $10 million 3% per cent 
notes, bringing to $112.5 million its 
funded debt. Proceeds of the bor- 
rowing will be used to retire short- 
term loans. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet B 

Now 15, the near-term outlook has 
improved, and profitable operations 
seem in sight. (No dividends since 
first quarter of 1952.) A highly prof- 
itable 1952 final quarter shaved loss 
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for the year to about $1.30 a share. 
During 1952, strikes covering a 
period of four months materially re- 
duced sales and accounted largely for 
the company’s loss for the year. In 
addition, unsatisfactory prices in re- 
lation to raw material costs during 
the first half were an important ad- 
verse factor. Throughout the entire 
year the plant of Hartford Rayon was 
closed while being modernized and 
converted to textile and carpet staple, 
with resulting idle plant expenses. 
Operation of a part of the converted 
plant started last February 2. Inven- 
tories are well reduced and in line 
with current demands and sales, and 
profits since the beginning of 1953 
have been at satisfactory levels. 


Clevite B 
Stock of this 30-year dividend 
payer at 53 has lapsed from its 1953 
high. (Paid $2.30 last year.) Stock- 
holders will vote April 6 to split the 
stock 2-for-1 and to sell 200,000 
shares of stock after the split. Com- 
pany recently acquired a majority 
interest in Transistor Products, Inc., 
of Boston which was set up about a 
year ago to develop and produce 
transistors and diodes under Western 
Electric license. Clevite’s former 
name was Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Company. (Also FW, Nov. 19.) 


Columbia Gas B 

Shares of this natural gas holding 
company are a businessman’s invest- 
ment; recent price, 14. (Paid 90c in 
1952.) Thanks to delays in obtain- 
ing rate increases, earnings in 1952 
fell to 83 cents per share from $1.16 
in 1951, though gross revenues last 
year were up $15.2 million, to $203.6 
million. Company has 26 applications 
pending for rate increases. Had they 
been in effect during 1952, company’s 
revenue would have been greater by 
nearly $20 million. 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Dayton Power and Light oe 

Now at 36, stock has attraction for 
income. (Pays $2 annually.) Gross 
revenues went over the $50 million 
mark for the first time during 1952 
and net income came to $2.85 per 
common share as against $2.74 in 
1951. The company intends to con- 
tinue the expansion program which 
was largely responsible for the earn- 
ings gain. During the near future, 
however, profits may recede some- 
what in view of the increased cost of 
purchased natural gas, but this may 
be offset to some extent by retail gas 
rate rises sought. 


Dayton Rubber C+ 

Stock is speculative, and at 23 is 
not exactly on the bargain counter. 
(Paid $2 last year.) Although com- 
pany is operating at capacity it is 
having difficulties meeting the de- 
mand for tires, foam rubber and me- 
chanical rubber goods. Outlook for 
the 1953 fiscal year, which will end 
October 31, is good for the replace- 
ment tire line while a high volume 
of original equipment truck tires is 
expected to be maintained. In the 
last fiscal year sales dropped moder- 
ately, to $54 million from $54.6 mil- 
lion in the previous year, and profits 
declined to $2.47 a share (on a larger 
number of shares) from $4.60 (after 
deducting adjustments affecting prior 
years. ) 


Diamond Alkali B 

At 30, shares of this basic chemical 
producer are selling near their 1952- 
53 low. (Paid $1.50 in 1952.) Re- 
flecting the oil and steel strikes and 
the reduction in consumption of in- 
secticides, sales of $76.7 million in 
1952. were five per cent under the 
$80.7 million figure of 1951. The 
earnings decline to $2.18 per share 
from $2.95 in 1951 is attributed to 
price controls while wage and mate- 
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rial costs increased. Company ex- 
pects to spend $8 million for expan- 
sion this year, and to meet capital 
requirements for the next several 
years $15 million of 334 per cent 
debentures have been issued. 


Duplan B 

Now at 11, shares appear to have 
weathered the worst marketwise. 
(Paid 10c in 1952.) By the end 
of 1953, Duplan expects to have 75 
per cent of its textile production lo- 
cated in the South. In the past six 
years more than $9 million has been 
spent on expansion and moderniza- 
tion of Southern mills. Business suf- 
ficient to assure full production for 
the first three months of 1953 has 
already been booked but no plans are 
being made at this time to resume 
regular dividends. The company 
earned 16 cents a share for the quar- 
ter ended December 31, 1952, which 
is the first period of its 1953 fiscal 
year. This compared with 5 cents 
a share in the like quarter of fiscal 
1952 and to a sizable loss in the pre- 
ceding quarter. 


Florida Power one 

Shares are semi-speculative but 
territory served by company has 
good growth — possibilities; recent 
price, 24. (Paid $1.20 in 1952.) 
Operating revenues and earnings in 
1952 were $28.1 million and $1.80 
per share, as compared with $24.5 
million and $1.29 on 400,000 less 
shares. Company spent $25.4 mil- 
lion in 1952 on construction and will 
use $28 million this year in anticipa- 
tion of an estimated 33 per cent popu- 
lation increase within the next ten 
years in its territory. President W. 
J. Clapp said obtaining rates that will 
provide for sound financing and plan- 
ning for the future remains the chief 
concern of the company. 


General Railway Signal C+ 

At 34 shares are about in line with 
current earnings. (Pays $2.50 an- 
nually.) Despite an apparent slack 
near the end of the year, 1952 sales 
reached a record $7.5 million (14 
per cent higher than 1951) and earn- 
ings advanced to $3.99 a share vs. 
$3.92 a year earlier. Steps are un- 
derway to change the company’s capi- 
talization, requiring the reclassifica- 
tion of the preferred stock and the 
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authorization of additional common 
stock. Barring major upsets, man- 
agement expects to do at least as well 
this year as it did in 1952. Although 
incoming orders ran about 18 per 
cent below 1951, the company still 
has a_ substantial backlog which 
should see it through the first six 
months of 1953. 


Gillette B 

Shares at 35 constitute a business- 
man’s investment. (Paid $2.50 in 
1952.) Both sales and earnings es- 
tablished new records in 1952, but 
income and excess profits taxes were 
also the largest to date and net profit 
declined to $3.33 a share from $3.58 
in 1951. The company expects to 
improve earnings in 1953 since some 
raw material prices have leveled off, 
and some form of tax relief is ex- 
pected. Toni Division sales in 1952 
also reached new high ground and 
a large gain was made in its share 
of the market for home permanents. 
Gillette in 1952 paid $2.1 million to 
the former owners of Toni, leaving 
only $2.9 million due on the original 
purchase price of around $21 million. 


Ohio Oil abs B 


Now at 55, position of shares is 
about average for their group. (Pays 
$3 annually.) Production is expected 
to increase this year to record levels 
and management expects that earn- 
ings will compare favorably with the 
$6 a share of 1952. Capacity in all 
phases of the industry now exceeds 
demand and barring additional crisis 
in the international picture there may 
be some pressure on petroleum prod- 
ucts prices, but these will not be 
strong enough to affect crude oil 
prices. 


Oliver Corp. C+ 

Stock is speculative; now at 14. 
(Paid $2.10 plus a 100% stock divi- 
dend in 1952.) The company will 
report a decline of one-third in sales 
for the fiscal quarter ended January 
31, 1953, despite a sharp rise in de- 
fense shipments. But by the end of 
the present fiscal year the growing 
proportion of military business is ex- 
pected to offset lower farm equipment 
sales. The most important contract 
at this time is a Boeing order for a 
major fuselage part for six-engine 
jet planes. 


Pacific Gas and Electric B+ 
This good-grade common (now at 
39) ts worth holding for stable in- 
come. (Pays $2 annually.) Company 
has doubled its electrical output since 
the end of World War II, and now 
has plans for a $44 million steam gen- 
erating plant at Morro Bay, in Central 
California. This will be the thirteenth 
major addition to the system’s facili- 
ties in the postwar period and the 
sixth steam-electric installation. By 
the end of 1955, new construction 
will have added 1.2 million kw. to 
capacity. A rate increase, effective 
last November, will add about $33 
million per year to gross revenues 
and is expected to expand pretax net 
by approximately $15 million. Thus 
1953 profits should compare favor- 
ably with 1952’s $2.52 per share. 


Pacific Mills C+ 

Dividend resumption seems in 
sight for this speculative issue; recent 
price, 28. Profits improved to such 
an extent in the final quarter of 1952 
that earnings for the year came to 
$2.11 a share vs. 94 cents a year 
earlier. Currently all plants are run- 
ning at capacity and the depression in 
worsted cloth operations, which be- 
gan in 1951 and lasted through the 
first nine months of 1952, appears to 
be over. Directors meet next on 
April 21 and if the profit picture con- 
tinues to improve some dividend may 
be declared. After three quarterly 
payments of 50 cents each in 1952, 
the fourth quarter dividend was 
passed and no action was taken for 
the first quarter of 1953. Sales of 
cotton and rayon goods reached the 
largest dollar volume in the past ten 
years, but the profit margin was thin. 


Rohm and Haas B 
At 128, stock is more realistically 
priced than at its 1952 high of 155. 
(Paid $1.60 plus 4% im stock im 
1952.) Company has completed con- 
struction of an $8 million addition to 
its Deer Park, Tex., plant, which will 
produce ethyl acrylate and methyl 
acrylate. Best known as a raw mate- 
rial for plastics, these products are 
also widely used in sizing for nylon, 
adhesives, finishes for leather and 
textiles, soil conditioners, synthetic 
rubber, etc. A new application as a 
raw material for paint is expected to 
offer advantages over water paints. 
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American Can—Blue Chip Issue 


A more satisfactory operating environment than 


that of 1952 points to earnings recovery this year. 
Shares are priced at 33 to yield 4.2 per cent 


A merican Can Company is the 
leading producer—both in the 
United States and Canada—of the 
metal containers that are the basis of 
our so-called “tin can civilization.” 
American is also the top-ranking pro- 
ducer of composite containers—which 
are made of both fibre and metal— 
and runs a fairly close second to Ex- 
Cell-O Corporation in the fibre milk 
container field. 

In 1951, metal containers (together 
with such items as metal lunch kits, 
trays, and can keys) provided 88 per 
cent of Canco’s total sales and 
rentals; fibre and composite contain- 
ers furnished 11 per cent; and sales 
of can-closing machinery, plus rentals, 
accounted for the remaining one per 
cent, 


New Markets Opened 


Much of the company’s business 
today comes from markets that, prior 
to World War II, were in their early 
stages of development. Prominent 
among the newer lines are beer cans, 
which are marketed under the trade- 
mark Keglined; vacuum-pack con- 
tainers for coffee; frozen fruit juice 
cans ; and cans for industrial products 
such as paint, motor oil, and anti- 
freeze. American’s success in develop- 
ing cans for an infinite variety of food 
and industrial products of course is 
no accident, but stems directly from 
maintenance of the industry’s most 
extensive research facilities. 

Despite growing industrial applica- 
tions, about 85 per cent of the metal 
containers produced each year in the 
United States and Canada are used 
by home-makers; the average family 
uses in the neighborhood of 750 cans 
a year. Still, no saturation point is 
yet in sight as canned foods are in- 
creasingly relied upon in household 
menus both for variety of diet and 
elimination of the drudgery in pre- 
paring food. 

The term “tin can,” which is com- 
monly applied to metal containers, is 
rapidly approaching obsolescence as 
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the industry continues to produce 
cans with a progressively lower tin 


content. Tin plate, the tin-coated 
steel from which cans are made, actu- 
ally requires only a minute percentage 
of tin and electrolytic tinning (which 
uses less tin than the hot dip process) 
today accounts for more than half of 
the nation’s tin plate production. But 
even though the average amount of 
tin required to coat iron or steel 





American Can 


Net Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $0.75 $1.25 46%—20% 
1932. N.R. 081 1.00 184%— 7% 
1937.. $187.3 1.52 1.00 30%—-17% 
1938.. 1688 1.09 1.00 26%4—17% 
1939.. 189.4 1.55 1.00 29%—2 
1940.. 197.5 1.47 100 29%—21% 
1941.. 263.9 161 1.00 23%—13% 
1942.. 2163 1.01 087 183%4—14% 
1943.. 191.1 1.05 0.75 22 —17% 
1944.. 2275 1.007 0.75 23%—20% 
1945.. 2424 1.06 0.75 28 —22 
1946.. 2581 0.60 0.75 265%—19% 
1947.. 338.2 191 0.75 243%4—18% 
1948.. 409.5 243 100 23%—19% 
1949.. 4684 2.50 1.00 263%4—20% 
1950.. 560.1 3.17 1.25 30%—22% 
1951. 570.1 2.75 1.25 293%4—23% 
1952. 621.7 2.25 1.26 a36%—28% 





* Has paid dividends in each year since 1923. 
7 February 25, 1953, N.R.—Not_ re- 
ported. ote: Figures are adjusted for 2-for-1 
split and 100% stock dividend in May, 1952. » 






plates for cans was reduced by one- 
third from 1940 to 1950, the watch- 
word of the industry continues to be 
more cans, less tin. 

This objective is not surprising 
since the cost of tin plate constitutes 
more than two-thirds of can selling 
prices and any cost reduction is help- 
ful. (American Can, for example, 
purchased more than $275 million 
worth of tin plate in 1950 alone.) 
Moreover, the frequent threats to this 
country’s tin supplies, together with 
the immoderate price swings of the 
metal, make lessened dependence on 
tin an inviting goal. Completely tin- 
less cans, though not in sight for all 
products, may eventually be used for 
a sizable proportion of the products 
now going into tin-coated cans. 

Tin is now in ample supply and, 
reflecting this situation, Government 
restrictions on shipments, stocks and 
uses of the metal were recently elimi- 
nated for the first time since early 
1951. Lifting of restrictions on tin 
can usage will also contribute to 
smoother operations for American 
Can, in contrast with last year which 
was anything but a normal year for 
Canco. It was only through the com- 
pany’s foresight in building up the 
heaviest inventory position in its 
history that the effects of the 52-day 
steel strike were minimized. Higher 
costs, largely representing wage in- 
creases, approximated $20 million in 
1952. Against this, says President 
William C. Stolk, “the first price re- 
lief of four per cent on September 
16 produced about $6 million in the 
last 14 weeks of the year.” 


Then and Now 


As a result of these conditions, 
American’s pre-tax margin dwindled 
to 8.5 per cent of sales in 1952, as 
against 11.6 per cent in each of the 
two preceding years. And while the | 
company was able to chalk up a new 
sales record for the ninth year in a 
row, earnings showed an appreciable 
decline. Looking back, it may be re- 
called that in the reconversion year 
1946, higher wages and other costs— 
along with controlled prices—reduced 
Canco’s earnings to the lowest level 
in more than two decades. Subse- 
quently, improved operating condi- 
tions brought a rising trend of profits 
that was maintained through 1950. 

The improving trade picture now 
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taking shape is by no means identical 
with that witnessed in 1947, but cer- 
tain similarities are apparent. With 
ceilings on can prices no longer in 
effect, American is protected against 
a repetition of the squeeze that took 
place last year; this does not mean 
that an increase in can prices is im- 
minent, however, even though cans 
have risen considerably less than 
many other commodities since pre- 
war. 

A further gain in sales to another 
new peak appears to be in the cards 
this year and, with an improved profit 
margin, earnings should materially 
better the 1952 showing. Assuming 


a 10 per cent rise in sales (actually, 
more than a 10 per cent gain was 
achieved in three of the past five 
years) and an 11 per cent pre-tax 
margin, 1953 earnings might well fall 
in the $2.75-$3.00 per share range. 
American, incidentally, had to pay no 
EPT last year. 

Eventually there would seem to be 
a good possibility of a more liberal 
dividend than the $1.40 annual rate 
now in effect; payments in recent 
years have been more conservative 
than Canco’s historical policy of pay- 
ing out about two-thirds of net earn- 
ings. But higher dividends may be 
delayed for a time by growing sales 


which require increased working cap- 
ital. Also, capital expenditures dur- 
ing 1942-1945 were less than the 
depreciation provisions in those years 
and the “catching up” process is still 
going on. Plant expenditures in the 
1946-1951 period totaled $183.6 mil- 
lion; outlays in 1952-1954 are esti- 
mated at between $40 million and $50 
million a year. When the program is 
completed, postwar outlays for new 
plant facilities may be very close—on 
a per share basis—to the current mar- 
ket price of the stock. Yielding 4.2 
per cent at current prices around 33, 
this blue chip issue has long-range 
appeal for conservative investors. 


Repeat Orders Aid Roofing Makers 


Steadier demand for maintenance and replacement items 
accounts for better-long term stability for companies in 


field as compared with most other building suppliers 


O” of the biggest ground-gainers 
in the building industry the last 
15 years has been the asphalt shingle. 
This roofing material is being used 
at more than triple the rate of the pre- 
war years 1938-40. In this earlier 
period asphalt shingles comprised be- 
tween 60 and 65 per cent of all roof- 
ing material. They have preempted 
between 85 and 90 per cent of the 
market today. 

Shipments of ‘“‘squares” of shingles 
(100 square feet) in the 1938-40 
period were well up in the millions 
but by the war’s end the rate of use 
had about doubled. The backlog of 
neglected roofs and the record num- 
ber of new homes constructed during 
the last six years stimulated output 
to a high degree. In the 1950-52 
period, 100 million squares of shin- 
gles were used, compared with 33.2 
million in 1938-40. 

The roofing industry benefits both 
from new construction and from re- 
pair or maintenance work. In normal 
years maintenance accounts for about 
two-thirds of total construction activ- 
ity, but this percentage has lessened 
recently owing to the unusually high 
rate of home construction. In 1952, 
for example, the record $43 billion 
spent for building of all types was 
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almost equally divided among new 
home building, modernization and 
repair, new private «non-residential 
construction (including farm build- 
ings), and government work. 


Trend Since 1936 


But while total dollars spent to 
construct new homes frequently show 
wide differences from year to year, 
maintenance work has steadily in- 
creased in every year save one since 
1936. Even during the war years, 
particularly during 1943-45, when 
home builders were stymied by gov- 
ernment curbs on ordinary construc- 
tion activity, dollars spent for main- 
tenance continued to increase year by 
year. In 1945, not a particularly 
good building year, maintenance ex- 
penditures were 41 per cent higher 
than 1941 although total outlays were 
down nearly 47 per cent. There have 


been some good gains since—in 1952 
such expenditures were more than 
double those of 1945. 

The volume of home. maintenance 
and remodeling has now mcreased to 
a point where the Federal Housing 
Administration has been unable to 
insure all the Title I modernization 
loans sought by home-owners. Cash 
reserves have now been depleted, per- 
mitting new loans to be insured only 
as fast as old ones are paid off. While 
the rate of old loan amortization has 
been $75 million monthly, new ap- 
plications have totaled $100 million 
per month. A bill to allow the FHA 
to insure an additional $500 million 
in loans has been approved by the 
Senate Banking Committee, and may 
be passed by the present session of 
Congress. 

The outlook for the roofing mak- 
ers is again one of large volume this 
year, both for maintenance work and 
new building. Contracts awarded are 
already off to a good start. January 
residential contracts of $460 million 
in the 37 states east of the Rocky 

Please turn to page 21 


Companies Prominent in the Roofing Industry 


(Millions) 

Company 1951 1952 1950 
Certain-teed ...... $62.5 $58.6 $3.92 
Flintkote ......... 84.3 84.0 5.83 
Johns-Manville ... 238.0 244.7 7.22 
Ruberoid ......... 64.3 66.1 9.18 
Tilo Roofing ..... a8.1 a79 1.33 





a—Nine months. s—Also paid stock. 


e-——Earned Per Share—, 


c7~-Dividends—, Recent 


1951 1952 1951 1952 Price Yield 


$3.12 $2.23 $1.00 $1.12% 14 80% 
4.11 3.61 3.00 2.50 31 8.0 
7.75 7.14 425 4.25 69 62 
7.23 6.73 $3.50 s3.50 59 5.9 
1.09 a0.24 0.70 0.45 6 75 
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Lower We rather liked the casual 
Margin ¢XPlanation by the Fed- 

eral Reserve Board of its 
Long Due 


recent action in lowering 
margin requirements on the purchase 
of stocks. The cutback from 75 per 
cent to 50 per cent was simply one 
of a series of moves designed to lift 
restraints clogging the free flow of 
credit. 

The action was overdue. Indeed, it 
seems grotesque in retrospect that the 
Board felt it necessary back in mid- 
January 1951 to raise margins to 75 
per cent. There had been little evi- 
dence of speculation ; on the contrary, 
investments had been quite stable, 
so much so that brokers complained 
they were hard put to earn a fair 
income from the securities business. 

Obviously some bias has existed 
toward stock purchases. This can be 
shown through a simple comparison. 
You could buy a car for 25 per cent 
down and the balance over a term. 
But to buy an equity-in the company 
that built the car you had, until re- 
cently, to put down 75 per cent. 


Need We Fear The case for continu- 
ing the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements 
policy of the United 
States has been presented effectively 
over the past twenty years by both 
Democratic and Republican spokes- 
men. The issue has been lifted out 
of politics into the realm of eco- 
nomics: Is foreign trade necessary 
to American prosperity and, if so, 
how should it be conducted to assure 
protection of American wage earners 
whose pay is above that of corre- 
sponding foreign workmen? 

Not so many years ago, the re- 
sponse to such questions was simple: 
Boost tariffs. But today, tariffs con- 
stitute only a small part of the numer- 
ous checks and brakes applied to 
world trade. Import and _ export 
quotas, currency restrictions, bilateral 
trade treaties, national preferences, 
these and other restraints block the 
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European 


Productivity 





free flow of commerce. Most of 
these, it is perhaps safe to conclude, 
have been aimed at United States 
commerce rather than foreign nations. 
Why? 

The simple fact remains that Amer- 
ican productivity so far exceeds that 
of most of the world that other na- 
tions are hard pressed to meet our 
competition. No nation has obtained 
greater value from machine produc- 
tion than our own. Were all tariffs 
to be removed throughout the world 
overnight, American industry would 
capture the lion’s shares of world 
markets in a short time. 

To illustrate what American pro- 
ductivity means, an example is of- 
fered. To build the equivalent of a 
$2,500 American automobile in 
Canton, China, using coolie labor, 
would cost $25,000. And then you 
might not be able to get it to run. 


And Some Say We do not regard it 
Senator Taft 2S our function to 
re et ta scold either business 

or political leaders 
unless their policies blindly run 


counter to the best interests of in- 
vestors, to whose interest this publi- 
cation has been dedicated for more 
than half a century. But there are 
times when, it seems to us, men with 
eyes see not and so-called leaders 
with brains think not. 

We refer specifically to those un- 
named captains of industry who are 
said to censure Senator Robert A. 
Taft because, of all things, his 16 
suggested revisions to the Taft- 
Hartley Act are “pro-Labor.” It has 
been our contention all along that the 
Act in question has been neither pro- 
Labor nor pro-Management, but pro- 
American. And being pro-American 
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it has lifted itself out of the realm 
of back-room politics into the clearer 
light of the open forum where busi- 
ness men, labor leaders and legisla- 
tors alike can calmly discuss the Act 
and suggest changes without being 
regarded as pro anything. 

So far as Senator Taft is con- 
cerned, we tender our compliments. 
Perhaps no better evidence of his 
objectivity in approaching the law 
that bears his name is the fact that 
some critics believe he is too sym- 
pathetic with the so-called Labor 
viewpoint. So far as we can see, that 
is not a fault: the Senator can see 
both sides of the question. We be- 


lieve organized Labor appreciates that 
fact. 





Bond Rates Elsewhere in this and 
Count More Other recent issues of 

FINANCIAL WORLD 
As Factor 


comment has been made 
about the gradual unwinding of the 
nation’s 20-year cheap money policy 
and its possible effects on securities 
markets of the future. 

Currently, one new factor com- 
mands attention. For the first time 
in many years, interest rates of Gov- 
ernment bonds again have value as a 
possible barometer by which to get 
weather readings of the future. 

The recent trend has been some- 
what easier, foreshadowing perhaps a 
long-term U. S. bond offering later 
in the year at a moderately higher 
rate, probably 3 per cent or 3% 
per cent. 

Readers may recall that the writer 
in January 1952 suggested the de- 
sirability of a higher rate as the cost 
of putting our Government debt 
structure into somewhat better order. 

Even at 3 per cent, the return on 
Governments would constitute no 
great competitive threat to dividend 
paying common stocks. As frequent 
analyses of this publication reveal, in- 
vestments to return nearly twice that 
rate can be made in seasoned equities 
of still growing companies. 
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High Volume Maintained 
By Sulphur Producers 


Controls on domestic use have been lifted and price 
restrictions will be the next to go. Supply sources 


are being increased from projects along Gulf Coast 


continuing high rate of demand 

for sulphur pushed sales to rec- 
ord levels last year although price 
controls are still in effect. Sulphur 
has not had a price increase since 
September 1950, but the industry 
may be expected to benefit from ad- 
justed schedules once the control law 
runs out on April 30 next. 

One important restriction removed 
last November was the 90 per cent 
regulation on domestic consumption. 
For about two years, crude sulphur 
users had been limited to 90 per cent 
of the amount consumed in 1950 plus 
additional allowances for certain de- 
fense and essential civilian needs. The 
restriction on consumer inventories, 
which had been limited to 60 days’ 
supply, was also removed, and larger 
shipments may now be made to con- 
sumers in Canada although controls 
on exports to other countries still re- 
main. 

Removal of controls on domestic 
and Canadian use signalized the fact 
that sulphur supplies had caught up 
with current demand and now are 
considered adequate to meet current 
needs. No over-supply is seen. The 
larger industrial consumers of sulphur 
—such as paper, fertilizer, chemicals, 
gasoline, steel, rubber, rayon and 
paint—are operating at much higher 
levels than before the war, and should 
continue to do so. Per-capita use of 
rayon, petroleum products, paper and 
paperboard, for example, increased 
much faster between 1929 and 1950 
than did gross national product. Per- 
capita growth in sulphur consump- 
tion during the same period was 
about twice that of gross national 
product. It was because of this tre- 
mendously expanded demand that 
supply problems arose during the 
latter part of 1950, impelling the Na- 
tional Production Authority to limit 
consumer use while brimstone pro- 
ducers got numerous projects under 
way to increase supplies. A Free- 
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Freeport Sulphur 
Sales Earned 


(Mil- Per *Divi- 


Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $14.8 $1.87 $1.33 18%4— 7% 
1932.. 84 0.91 0.67 94— 3% 
1942.. 15.5 102 0.67 12%— 9 

1943.. 17.2 103 067 12%— 9% 
1944.. 18.8 1.07 0.67 12%—10% 
1945... 218 140 0.71 17%—11% 
1946.. 208 1.56 083 203%—15% 
1947.. 21.1 1.30 0.83 16%—12% 
1948.. 242 181 0.87% 15%—11% 
1949.. 279 246 133 20 —12% 
1950.. 333 282 1.67 27 —18% 
1951... 348 263 183 4934—26 

1952.. 38.3 a3.05 2.00 b46 —35% 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1927. 
a—Preliminary. b—1952-53 range. 





port Sulphur Company. study some 
months ago showed nearly 100 new 
projects in 23 Free World countries 
which would add about four million 
long tons of sulphur per year to over- 
all capacity by the end of 1955, an 
increase equal to about one-third of 
total 1951 production. Of the four 
million tons, approximately 2.85 mil- 
lion were to be added to annual ca- 
pacity during 1952-1953. 





Texas Gulf Sulphur 


Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $29.9 $6.40 $4.00 844,424 
1632... 2a5....2338 2 26%4—12 
1942.. -22 229 225 37144—28 
1943.. 289 2.07 2.25 41344,—33% 
1944.. 33.1 2.51 2.50 37 %4—32H 
1945.. 346 2.60 2.50 51R—363% 
1946.. 40.2 3.97 3.00 603%4,—46% 
1947.. 560 5.64 4.50 587%z—46% 
1948.. 618 7.25 5.00 714%4—47 
1949.. 598 7.14 5.00 70%—56 
1950.. 689 7.75 5.50 9714A—63% 
1951.. 716 7.62 5.50 119 —90% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


Sone... Grae Te ks Oa 
1952.. 55.5 5.68 a$7.00 b11634—94% 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1921. 
a—Full year. b—1952-53 range. 





But it is important to note that 
half of the new capacity—an esti- 
mated two million long tons—was to 
come from projects located in the 
United States. 

Freeport itself has four new proj- 
ects located along the Gulf Coast in 
addition to its Grande Ecaille mine, 
company mainstay, output from 
which has been making up for dimin- 
ishing yields from the old Hoskins 
Mound in Texas. 

Already in production is the marine 
deposit at Bay Ste. Elaine, located 
about 160 miles southwest of New 
Orleans. Conventional land mining 
methods are impossible here since the 
deposit lies beneath salt marsh and 
seawater, so Freeport is working it 
from a floating power plant and drill 
rig built on barges, the only marine 
operation of its kind. Production be- 
gan last November, and while ca- 
pacity output will not be reached this 
year, substantial quantities are being 
mined. Operating costs here are 
higher than at the other new sites, 
however, and a profitable rate of pro- 
duction awaits the rise in sulphur 
prices that is expected to come after 
April 30. 


New Projects 


Largest of the new projects, al- 
though not as big as Grande Ecaille, 
is at Garden Island Bay at the mouth 
of the Mississippi. Production here 
is expected within a year. The much 
smaller Nash Dome located about 
35 miles southwest of Houston’ will 
also come into production next year. 
The latest discovery, known as Chaca- 
houla, is located about 60 miles west 
of New Orleans. Since the area lies 
in dense cypress swamps, the under- 
taking will involve costly engineering 
and construction difficulties, and the 
size of the plant to be built is not yet 
determined. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur, the world’s 
largest producer, also has been ex- 
panding aggressively. In addition to 
its prime major source, the Boling 
Dome in Texas, which is the largest 
sulphur mine in the U. S., the com- 
pany recently opened Moss Bluff 
Dome, a smaller deposit in that state, 
and it expects to bring another new 
property at Spindletop into produc- 
tion soon. Texas also owns Long 
Point Dome which is being worked 
by Jefferson Lake Sulphur on a 
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royalty basis. A minor project at 
Worland, Wyo., is the recovery of 
sulphur from natural gas. 

The Sulphur Export Corporation, 
jointly owned by Texas and Freeport, 
has been dissolved and the Govern- 
ment now calls upon each company 
to meet export demands as it sees 
fit. Freeport, however, benefited 
relatively more from increased export 
business in the last half of last year, 
with total fourth quarter sales up 21 
per cent. Texas Gulf’s revenues for 
the second and third quarters (most 
recent periods available) were off 
slightly, although there was a good 


gain in the first quarter compared 
with the same 1951 period. Lower 
earnings in the second and third 
quarters reflected also a sharp in- 
crease in current exploration ex- 
pense, as well as higher operating 
costs and selling and general ex- 
penses. Although nine months’ earn- 
ings of $5.68 per share were slightly 
ahead of the 1951 period’s $5.64, 
second and third quarter earnings of 
$3.58 per share compare with $3.81 
shown for a year earlier. 

But when directors recently re- 
duced Texas Gulf’s extra dividend 
payment to 25 cents, from the 75 





cents a quarter previously disbursed 
in addition to the regular $1.00, they 
probably were motivated less by the 
lower earnings than by the company’s 
need for cash to carry out its develop- 
ment activities. A dividend total of 
at least $5 a share seems a reasonable 
expectation for this year. This would 
mean an indicated yield of about 5%4 
per cent with the stock at its present 
levels of around 95. 

Freeport, at a price of around 42, 
yields 4.8 per cent from its $2 annual 
dividend, a payment that should be 
earned by an ample margin this year. 

THE END 


Higher Prices Help Soft Drink Makers 


Record temperatures last year also a factor in boosting 
dollar and unit volume to new high levels but issues are 


still speculative with exception of the industry leader 


A: the temperature rose during the 
record heat wave of 1952, so 
did soft drink consumption. Ship- 
ments of glass bottles used for car- 
bonated beverages rose 27 per cent 
last July and August over the simi- 
lar 1951 period, but this is by no 
means the whole story. The new 
record high of 180 bottles per capita 
consumption for the full year 1952— 
quite a steep rise from the 162.7 in 
1951—-was not entirely due to the hot 
weather. It was more a combination 
of the heat plus increasing home use 
of the bottled drink as an accessory 
to television programs which were 
viewed by more people last year than 
ever before. 


Sales Stimulants 


There were also more mechanical 
vendors, with a four per cent rise to 
an estimated total of 530,600 by the 
end of the year, and more bottles per 
machine were sold. The soft drink 
makers benefited too from higher 
prices, particularly after mid-year. 
Throughout the various areas of the 
country there’s been a gradual change 
from the 80-cent wholesale price for 
a case of 24 bottles to 96 cents and 
$1.20. On the Pacific Coast, particu- 
larly around Los Angeles, the price 
has gone as high as $1.35, which 
means a 10-cent drink. The larger 
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size bottles (24 to 32 ounces) have 
moved up from $1.60 to $1.85 per 
case of 12. 

Better volume and higher prices 
mean more money for advertising and 
promotional work at the distributor 
level, stimulating the parent com- 
pany’s syrup sales, and the parent 
companies also have been spending 
more. The industry is optimistic 
over prospects for this year, the ex- 
panding use of television being one 
factor, while rising consumer incomes 
will also help account for larger sales. 
Per capita consumption of carbonated 
beverages already has come a long 
way from the 100.1 bottles per per- 
son sold in 1940, and distribution has 
not yet reached its limit. 

The higher prices will improve 
profit margins, althouth gains will be 
limited by heavy promotional ex- 
penses and possibly higher ingredient 
costs. Higher sugar prices during the 


last ten months of 1952, compared 
with the year-earlier period, held 
down net last year, although most 
companies were able to report earn- 
ings increases because of larger vol- 
ume. Two exceptions are to be noted: 
Charles E. Hires failed to match 1951 
results because of higher costs and 
delivery expenses and virtually un- 
changed selling prices throughout 
most of the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30. Dr. Pepper cited an un- 
usually large increase in depreciation 
as the principal cause of its decline 
in net. This company, however, an- 
ticipates good gains this year thanks 
to rapid expansion by bottling sub- 
sidiaries and a new advertising cam- 
paign. 

The soft drink market has been 
dominated through the years by 
Coca-Cola, which has consistently 
maintained the same size bottle in 
good times and bad and which has 
usually been reluctant to advance 
prices since profit margins are ordi- 
narily the best in the entire field. 
More than any other company, Coca- 

Please turn to page 30 


Soft Drink Makers on the Big Board 


——<«, Sales —_> eo - Earned Per Share ———, 


(Millions) -——Annual——, -—9 Months. -—Dividends—, Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 1952 Price Yield 
Canada Dry ....a$61.4.a$66.5 a$1.56 a$1.03 ... a$l.11 $0.80 $0.37% 12 3.1% 
Coca-Cola ...... 225.7 245.6 741 611 $4.91 5.19 5.00 5.00 125 4.0 
Dr. Pepper ..... b6.2 b7.7 0.86 0.92 ... €0.82 0.60 0.60 12 5.0 
Hires (Chas. E.). a81 a88 1.05 al.01 ... 20.79 0.95 0.75 11 69 
Nehi Corp. ...... 11.6 12.4 084 089 0.71 0.77 0.70 0.70 12 58 
Pepsi-Cola ..... b38.5 b42.2 0.22 0.46 044 0.55 None 0.35 12 2.9 





a—Years ended September 30. b—Nine months. c—Full year. 
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Price decontrol for copper and other items which had been 


pressing against ceilings represents a significant forward 


step. Cut in margin requirements is also a favorable move 


Price decontrol measures taken up until the 
recent past have dealt mostly with commodities 
which were selling well below ceilings, or for which 
competitive conditions were such as to make any 
substantial nation-wide price increases unlikely. In 
freeing copper, aluminum and cigarettes from price 
control, the Administration has taken a long step 
forward, for directives from Washington were the 
only factor holding down quotations for these items. 
Price increases have already taken place for copper 
and cigarettes, though a higher ceiling allowed for 
aluminum about a month ago may prevent, and 
will certainly minimize, any further price hikes 
for this metal. 


A free price system will prove of benefit to 
nearly everyone—to producers in larger earnings 
potentialities, and to consumers of scarce commodi- 
ties in greater availability of supplies. The latter 
gain is offset in most cases by higher costs, but 
copper is one material for which this may not be 
true. Copper users have been filling 60 per cent 
of their requirements with domestic metal at 24144 
cents a pound and the remainder with Chilean cop- 
per at 3614 cents a pound, thus paying an average 
of 29.3 cents. If copper of U. S. origin rises only 
to the latter level and enough becomes available at 
that price (which may happen after competition 
forces Chilean prices down), domestic producers 
will receive more for their output but consumers’ 
costs will not rise at all. Anaconda and Kennecott 
receive only 241% cents for their Chilean output; 
the balance goes to the Chilean Government—which 
would be the only loser under the new set-up. 


The stock market reacted favorably to the 
latest round of price decontrol, as well as to the 
unexpected reduction in margin requirements which 
was announced after the close Friday, February 20. 
Both developments will continue to exert beneficial 
effects going beyond the initial reaction of specu- 
lators, though neither one in itself is capable of 
assuring resumption of the major uptrend. When 
and if this takes place, it will be based on the ex- 
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cellent current situation and apparent future pros- 
pects of business as a whole. Despite the talk of 
eventual recession, the outlook for at least the 
medium term is relatively unclouded. 


For the past several years, the chief sparkplugs 
of the economy have been rising levels of defense 
outlays and private plant expenditures. These are 
undoubtedly nearing their peak, but no sharp de- 
cline is in prospect in either case. Furthermore, 
any tendency toward a business lull induced by 
smaller Federal spending will be offset by the favor- 
able influence of tax cuts, and completion of the 


bulk of private expansion programs will ease the 


strain on corporate finances and thus help to 
bolster dividend payments. 


Personal consumption expenditures, the larg- 
est component of Gross National Product, are at 
peak levels but could easily expand further. Dis- 
posable income in the fourth quarter of 1952 was 
$7.7 billion larger (annual rate) than in the third 
quarter, and nearly all this gain found its way 
into personal outlays. Nevertheless, savings of con- 
sumers in the latest period, at an annual rate of 
$20.5 billion, were still unusually large, affording 
considerable scope for an additional rise in spend- 
ing even if disposable income fails to advance fur- 
ther. Actually, there is little doubt that spendable 
funds will be quite a bit higher this year than 
in 1952. 


Longer term uncertainties are not likely to 
exert much effect on better quality common stocks. 
Many such shares offer attractive yields and are 
selling at modest price-earnings multiples. The av- 
erage investor is fully warranted in maintaining 
his position in such equities, but the more cyclical 
or otherwise speculative issues involve an excessive 
element of risk at present levels. Representation in 
the latter type should be held to a minimum by most 
people, and completely avoided by the more con- 
servatively inclined. 

Written February 26, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Margins Reduced 


The reduction in margin requirements on pur- 
chases and short sales of stock restores the condi- 
tions in effect from March 30, 1949, through Jan- 
uary 16, 1951. Easing of margins by the Federal 
Reserve Board (which controls stock market credit 
under the Securities and Exchange Commission 
Act of 1934) is a logical follow-up to its lifting 
of credit restrictions in other areas, such as in the 
field of consumer credit. Under the new rules, 
buyers of stock on margin must put up only 50 
cents for each dollar of stock which they buy, com- 
pared with 75 cents previously; the broker extends 
credit for the balance. As in the past, the lowering 
of margins has brought in its wake stepped-up 
trading activity, and will probably result in a 
higher volume of brokers’ loans—which have 
shown little fluctuation in the past two years. 


Canadian Tax Cut 


The 11 per cent reduction in Canadian personal 
income taxes—effective July 1—sets an example 
which will make it more difficult to resist the tax- 
cutting move taking’ shape in this country. The 
Dominion has no excess profits or capital gains 
taxes and in 1953 it will allow individuals a 20 
per cent tax credit on dividends received. Along 
with the individual tax cut, Canada has trimmed 
corporation rates to 18 per cent on the first $20,000 
of income and 47 per cent on the remainder. As 
Finance Minister Douglas Abbott puts it, the tax 
reductions have been made possible by “prosperity 
without inflation” and will not interfere with a 
balanced budget. Washington sentiment, meanwhile, 
appears strongly opposed to a substitute for EPT 
which is scheduled to run out June 30. However, 
the Administration’s tax program may not be for- 
mulated for two or three months. One compromise 
for the tax dilemma that seems to be making head- 
way is an extension of EPT until October 1, with 


a reduction in personal taxes effective the same 
date. 


New Antibiotics 


Development of new antibiotics which are effec- 
tive against infections not adequately treated by 
present mold drugs is receiving increasing atten- 
tion. Abbott Laboratories’ Erythrocin, placed on 
the market last November, attacks organisms re- 
sistant to penicillin; it is also used where penicillin 
is of limited value, such as treating whooping 
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cough. Eli Lilly’s Ilotycin is not only useful 
against penicillin-resistant infections, but is also 
effective where persons have become allergic or 
hypersensitive to penicillin. Preliminary investiga- 
tion shows the drug to be valuable in treating 
typhus and Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Pfizer, 
meanwhile, has brought out Magnamycin for use 
against penicillin-resistant germs and Viomycin— 
useful in tuberculosis cases that do not respond to 
streptomycin. While these newer drugs do not ap- 
pear to have sales possibilities comparable to lead- 
ing antibiotics, they do have important uses which 
supplement those of the large-volume mold drugs. 
Moreover, some of the newer drugs can be made 
by utilizing facilities previously employed in pro- 
duction of penicillin—which has been hard hit by 
price-cutting. 


Transistor Uses Growing 


Industrial and military applications of the elec- 
tronic transistor are growing day by day. Already 
being used in hearing aids and electronic calcula- 
tors, the device is being tested by General Railway 
Signal for adaptation in railway signaling appa- 
ratus. Eventually, the transistor may hold the key 
to portable television receivers, long distance tele- 
phone dialing and advanced types of radar and 
guided missiles. Among the advantages over vacu- 
um tubes which the device enjoys are greater 
power, more durability and longer life. For those 
reasons, transistors are expected largely to replace 
vacuum tubes in low-power applications. The new 
gadgets are made from germanium, of which the 
supply is limited. But an active search is under 
way to recover germanium from coal, and use of 
other semi-conductor materials (such as boron, 
selenium, and silicon) is also believed possible. 


Better Carpet Outlook 


A slow start in carpet production last year kept 
cumulative results from reaching comparative 1951 
levels until the final month. In December, an in- 
crease of 65 per cent brought aggregate 1952 pro- 
duction to nearly 62.1 million square yards, 2.5 
per cent over the 60.6 million yards turned out in 
1951. 

While carpets haven’t been moving as fast at the 
retail level as producers would like, there has been 
a strong commercial demand from hotels, restaur- 
ants, cocktail lounges and the like which have 
been stepping up replacement and modernization. 
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“Contract” carpet sales of this type have been on 
the rise for some months and probably will con- 
tinue to grow. Although sales to individual home 
owners outnumber contract sales, the latter some- 
times account for more yardage with orders rang- 
ing from 75 or 100 square yards to coverage of 
several acres of floor space, as in the new hotels 
or the better class apartment houses. 


More Rubber Used 


New rubber use by domestic fabricators took a 
bound in January, combined natural and synthetic 
rising nearly 4.5 per cent over the December 1952 
total and 12.5 per cent over January of last year. 
The increase in large part reflects bigger auto- 
mobile and truck output and anticipated larger 
sales. Original equipment tire business will benefit 
this year if projected auto production of more than 
five million cars is attained, while replacement vol- 
ume will also improve because of the record num- 
ber of vehicles on the road. It is expected that the 
record total of cars produced in 1950 will need 
more new tires this year than they did in 1952. 
Military and export requirements also should hold 
up well. 


Higher Shoe Output 


February shoe production of 44.5 million pairs 
was about 4.7 per cent over output in February 
1952, and moreover follows a January 1953 gain 
of 6.5 per cent over the year-earlier month. The 
Tanners’ Council of America estimates January’s 
output at around 44 million pairs vs. 41.3 million 
in January 1952. Partly as a result of forward 
buying by retailers, demand has been strong for 
some time although it is expected to subside a 
little after Easter. 

Monthly production gains, on a year-to-year 


basis, have been in evidence since April 1952, point- 
ing to a building up of inventories although the 
present order backlog of one large manufacturer 
is about 20 per cent higher than it was a year ago 
at this time. Nevertheless a slightly slower rate of 
production can be expected to follow in later 
months of this year. An aggregate 1953 output of 
500 million pairs is possible, slightly under the 
506.6 million of 1952 but substantially above the 
469.6 million of 1951. The latter followed a near- 
record 522 million pairs produced in 1950. 


Corporate News 


Dow Chemical plans to continue spending $100 
million annually on construction. Funds to be de- 
rived from sale of common shares to stockholders 
and under employe stock purchase plan. 

Southern Pacific purchasing 100 diesel locomo- 
tives; will increase to about $200 million the road’s 
postwar investment in this type of equipment. 

Cluett, Peabody’s 1952 sales were $76 million 
vs. $79.9 million a year earlier. 

Louisville & Nashville will buy 500 box cars from 
Pressed Steel Car. 

Mathieson Chemical and Mississippi River Fuel 
have jointly formed a petrochemical subsidiary, 
to explore development of chemical operations us- 
ing natural gas. 

General Motors has received a Chicago & North 
Western Railway order for 11 passenger locomo- 
tives and 56 switchers. 

Union Pacific plans to spend about $21 million 
this year on track relaying and ballasting. 

National Gypsum to acquire Smith Asbestos 
Products Inc. 

United Merchants & Manufacturers will add 13 
new stores to its Robert Hall Clothes chain, bring- 
ing total to 145 sales rooms. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67.......... 95 2.85% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 91 3.33 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 107 3.70 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961.......... 95 3.20 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

DED. dcudissncsninbhonsheedbes« 96 3.32 105 
ee es 94 3.37 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 91 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 93 3.20 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 23%4s, 1985... 90 3.25 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969..... 104 4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 100 3.25 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974...... 02. 337 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 54 4.63 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 101 4.45 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 100 5.00 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 84 5.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


-Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $200 37 5.4% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 3.00 2.25 33 68 
ie re ee 70.80 70.80 40 20 
E] Paso Natural Gas........... 160 160 36 45 
General Electric ............. 285 300 68 4.4 
General Foods ............... 240 24 54 44 
Int’] Business Machines........ 74.00 74.00 237 13 
Standard Oil of California..... 260 300 56 5.4 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 250 69 346 
United Air Lines.............. 150 150 .80. ‘50 
ind ae sibel 160 200 35 5.7 


* Based on 1952 cash payments. f Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

*Indi- 
Dividends Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 160 56% 
Borden Company ............. 230 280 56 50 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.00 39 45.6 
Household Finance ........... 240 250 49 51 
Sg, 8) errr! 3.00 3.00 55 55 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400 450 63 7.1 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 3.00 45 6.7 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.00 39 5.1 
Pacific Lighting ............: 3.00 3.00 58 5.2 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 2.00 200 4 4.6 
Saboway Gites i ici i aes 240 240 34 720° 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 2.00 36 5.6. 
Southern California Edison..... 200 2.000 38 53 
SE GEE wceccencteashes 2.25 200 34 5.9 
Texas Company .............. 305 300 55 55 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 53 7.46 
ES SS aaa 6.00 600 112 5.4 
PE MEE cibensdoweels rnes 450 400 53 7.6 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 18 28 66 
West Penn Electric ........... 200 205 36 6.1 





* Based on 1952 payments. tf Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 

--Dividends—, Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 

Aad Bia iovccdksnvdin $3.00 $3.00 39 7.7% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 55 7.3 
Cheeta, Pronbedy. .06.2s00ecks003 225 200 30 6.7 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.909 0909 14 64 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 43. 64 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 250 30 83 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3.50 3.50 66 53 
General Motors .............-- 400 400 66 6.1 
Glidden Company ............ 225 225 35 64 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 600 82 7.3 

Mathieson Chemical .......... 1.70 “200. 38° 53 - 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 3.75 400 63 6.4 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 250 31 81 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 2.00 46 44 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 107 115 2 50 
U.S.) Bbeths ccdaikeiiseuuiu ses 3.00 3.00 41 73 


* Based on 1952 payments. 
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End of EPT not expected to be affected by struggle over cut- 


ting Federal budget—Rising interest rates cause concern 


over home financing—End of wage controls leaves tax query 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — At his 
first press conference, President 
Eisenhower hinted something impor- 
tant which wasn’t strongly played up. 
He’s having trouble cutting the 
budget. New management has not 
found layers of expense it could peel 
away with ease. Consequently, it 
doesn’t want the excess profits tax 
to expire unless new revenues are 
substituted. 

Budget Director Dodge himself for 
the time being sees nobody. There are 
conversations day by day with Cabi- 
net chiefs, bureau chiefs, depart- 
mental office managers. .The new 
Secretaries search for things to cut. 
The results haven’t been enough to 
send to Congress; added up, they 
still leave a large deficit. Meanwhile, 
opposition Congressmen demand that 
the Administration say something 
about how much it intends to spend. 

Usually, after a certain amount of 
negotiation the Budget Bureau sets 
a ceiling on the expenditures of each 
agency, which is instructed to read- 
just accordingly. Dodge, who knows 
how to run a shop, puts the respon- 
sibility on his staff, most of whom 
are fearful of being arbitrary. So, 
day after day, there are additional 
conversations with bureau chiefs. 
The cutting, perhaps, will come in 
Congress, though Congress is better 
known for loud talk about cutting. 


To make things harder, Defense 
costs may go up instead of down. 
Maybe, the briefings of Congress- 
men by the various Generals and 
Admirals are nothing more than the 
usual late-winter outpouring in prep- 
aration for budget hearings. But 
there’s talk of arming the South Ko- 
reans and the Chinese Nationalists. 
That would run into money. 


The budget struggle will hardlv 
prevent the expiration of the excess 
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profits tax. Only the Ways and 
Means Committee can start a tax 
bill going. It’s hard to see how its 
members could be persuaded to write 
either a continuation or a substitute 
bill. They simply won’t. And there’s 
scarcely a member of the House who 
doesn’t fear dropping the corporate 
tax before the personal. Unless sev- 
eral hundred people change their 
minds drastically, the House will cut 
personal rates. 

The party line-ups are interesting. 
The Republican leaders are, of 
course, siding with the Administra- 
tion. Other Congressmen bitterly 
comment that they can afford to: 
they got to be leaders by seniority 
because they come from safe districts. 
The Democrats offer to back Eisen- 
hower if the Republicans do so. But, 
they’re arlding, they won’t carry the 
ball for the Administration if its own 
party refuses. 

Senators are fooling around with 
constitutional law. Could you amend 
a bill cutting personal taxes, their 
question sums up, by taking out the 
cut and substituting a continued ex- 
cess profits tax. Or is that usurpa- 
tion of a House prerogative? 


The Administration is changing 
several things around at the same 
time, which involves a lot of risk. It’s 
ending wage-price controls. It has 
put farmers on notice that they can’t 
depend forever on Government sup- 
ports. It is letting interest rates go 
up. Naturally, those in charge are 
anxious. 


The great point about the first 
debt refunding job under the new 
Administration was that it was 
handled completely without help from 
the Reserve Banks. To make sure 
that the Reserve wouldn’t have to 
come in, the rate on the earlier ma- 
turity was moderately generous. This 





alone doesn’t raise interest rates. But, 
it’s clear that interest will be allowed 
to go up. 

One great question is whether such 
a policy will end the boom, and get a 


depression going. It’s easy to see 
how it could put a brake on business. 
Mortgage money, and so carrying 
charges, for new home-owners goes 
up; for companies, the cost of new 
financing increases; it costs more to 
carry inventory, and inventories are 
high. Moreover, the pinch comes 
when private indebtedness is suffi- 
cient for economists to go into con- 
ferences. 

If things turn out that way, it’s 
safe to forecast, interest will drop 
faster than it went up—though, con- 
ceivably, lower money rates could 
come too late. In depressions, bank 
reserves pile up. Currency is de- 
posited. Loans are repaid. The banks 
must either accept operating deficits 
or look around for earning assets. 


Meanwhile, with interest rates 
likely to rise, there’s talk of legisla- 
tion to keep home financing easy. 
How this would be done isn’t clear. 
Reduced down-payments would not 
help out on month to month carrying 
charges. Keeping the interest cost 
low would require either Govern- 
ment lending or a subsidy to banks, 
which conflicts with party policy. 


There is no law against adjust- 
ing wages for the years in which 
controls were effective; the expiring 
Wage Board just handed down such 
a ruling. However, the Treasury still 
must decide whether to allow such 
adjustments as deductions from the 
periods in which they were earned, 
or from 1953. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
19 





Grocery Chains Should 
Show 1953 Earnings Gains 


Removal of controls should not result ina wave of 
price increases, but will permit needed selective adjust- 


ments. Trend to super-markets also helps profit margins 


os of the larger grocery chains 
showed an increase of close to 
eight per cent in 1952, compared with 
a five per cent gain for independents 
and the smaller chain units. In addi- 
tion to record tonnage, aided by an 
increased number of outlets, dollar 
volume figures were aided by a rise 
of more than two per cent in average 
prices. Widest increases in 1952 
were made, as was the case in 1951, 
by Food Fair Stores with a 19 per 
cent gain and Safeway with a 12.3 
per cent jump. Mainly responsible 
for the rise in sales was the continu- 
ing practice of closing smaller, un- 
profitable units, and the opening of 
supermarkets in areas where they are 
to service a large surrounding dis- 
trict, especially in suburban shopping 
centers. 


Expansion Plans 


Food Fair has already announced 
plans to spend $18 million on expan- 
sion in 1953, including the opening 
of 28 new supermarkets. Although 
figures have not been released by 
other chains, sizable additions will 
also be made by Great Atlantic & 
Pacific, First National, Safeway and 
Kroger. In 1952, Kroger opened, re- 
modeled or relocated 132 stores at a 
cost of more than $7 million. Yet 
at the year end, only 1,891 stores 
were in operation, a net decrease of 


87 units from the 1951 total. The 
new stores had one-third more selling 
space and twice the parking area of 
the 1951 stores. This was a factor 
in sales crossing the billion dollar 
mark for the first time in Kroger’s 
history. 

With the success of that program, 
other innovations are constantly being 
tried. Recently, as an experiment, 
a large food store in Massachusetts 
which occupied a building adjacent 
to a department store in a large shop- 
ping center, built a doorway between 
the two units. All items in both 
stores were on a self-service basis 
with sales clerks standing by in the 
department store to. give personal as- 
sistance when necessary. 

Sales for the food store rose 12 
per cent the first month (with a 
slightly smaller gain recorded for the 
department store) and the company 
is looking for suitable locations 
throughout New England where the 
same procedure can be followed. A 
prerequisite is that the two units do 
not carry the same items and that 
both attract a steady clientele. Con- 
solidations’ with a book store and an 
automobile accessory shop have 
failed in the past, although a Texas 
bank which opened in the back of a 
Houston supermarket has reported a 
sharp increase in depositors. 

Along with greater sales, operating 


Leading Grocery Chains 








margins should improve in 1953 on 
better control of costs and expenses, 
internal economies, larger sales per 
store, and the recent scrapping of 
price controls on food items. Last 
June some price relief was granted 
(about a one per cent raise) and 
profits improved substantially. In 
the past the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion arbitrarily interpreted the law 
in a way which deprived the grocery 
industry of reimbursement for actual 
cost increases under the Capehart 
Amendment, notwithstanding the 
fact that increases were granted to 
other industries on a similar basis. 
As recently as last December the 
OPS rejected a request of Safeway 
Stores for removal of price ceilings 
on jams, jellies, baby foods and a 
long list of selected items, even 
though margins on these products 
had been squeezed to a point were ac- 
tually no profit was being made. 


Price Trend 


Although no general price in- 
creases are expected with the demise 
of controls, numerous items which 
have consistently suffered profitwise 
because of unfair ceilings will be 
raised. Once again, the amount of 
the increase will be restricted by the 
competition in the area. The recent 
policy adopted by several large chains 
of placing full-page advertisements in 
the daily newspapers and guarantee- 
ing the prices quoted for several days 
has been an important competitive 
factor. 

The trend of earnings for the gro- 
cery chains was downward in 1952. 
Kroger, however, scored a gain over 
depressed year-earlier results (dis- 
regarding a non-recurring profit in 
1951 from the sale of Cincinnati 
property). Despite the general de- 
cline, no dividend cuts were reported 


r Sales \ r Earned Per Share —————_—__ 

Years (Millions) Annual-—————, -~—Interim——_, -—Dividends—, Recent 

Ended 1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 Price Yield 
Amer. Stores... Mar. 31 $416.6 $469.8 $521.3 $5.18 $5.47 $3.88 b$1.93 b$1.24 $2.00 $2.00 39 5.1% 
Colonial Stores. Dec. 31 179.3 202.7 215.0 3.83 3.38 3.30 PO, cane 2.00 2.00 37 5.4 
First National.. Mar. 31 344.2 371.9 406.8 4.27 3.75 3.40 e2.55 ~€Z280 1.87% 2.00 43 4.7 
Food Fair..... Apr. 30 164.6 205.6 259.6 2311, 214 1:62 £1.37 +138 s0.80 s0.80 23 3.5 
Grand Union ..Feb. 28 135.0 161.0 179.4 So as) “eee g1.80 =g1.59 $1.00 $1.00 28 3.6 
Great A. & P... Feb. 28 2,904.6 3,179.8 3,392.5 15.14 14.90 12.16 CPF nee 7.00 7.00 153 4.6 
Jewel Tea...... Dec. 31 188.9 209.5 226.3 7.6 587x582 3.50 3.50 79 4.4 
oO eer Dec. 31 861.2 997.1 1,051.8 3.56 2.48 3.23 1.85 1.90 41 4.8 
National Tea...Dec. 31 315.2 361.3 405.2 3.31 2.15 €2.15 1.60 1.60 28 37 
Safeway Stores.Dec. 31 1,210.0 1,320.8 1,483.9 484 2.26 2.01 2.40 2.40 34 7.0 


b—Six months ended September 30. 
months ended November 30. 
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s—-Plus stock. 


c—Nine months ended December 31. 
x—53-week period. 


] 


e—Estimated. 


f—40 weeks ended January 31 of following year. 


g—Nine 
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(Kroger increased its disbursement 
slightly) and although Safeway 
did not cover its $2.40 annual divi- 
dend the cash position of the com- 
pany was strong and no cut in the 
quarterly rate became necessary. 

While dividend increases are not 
expected in 1953, food tonnage 
should continue its climb and profit 
margins, unfettered by ceilings, 
should be maintained. Since com- 
parisons with year-earlier results 
should remain favorable through 
1953, adequate coverage of regular 
dividend rates is expected. 

The majority of grocery chain 
stocks are of good quality. First Na- 
tional and A. & P., because of their 
earnings stability even under adverse 
conditions, have semi - investment 
characteristics. American Stores, 
Kroger and Safeway should continue 
to make a satisfactory showing, while 
Food Fair and Grand Union repre- 
sent good long-term growth situa- 
tions. 


Roofing Makers 





Concluded from page 11 


Mountains, as reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, were five per 
cent above December and 36 per cent 
above the total of January 1952. 


Over the longer term, the roofing 
makers have experienced a better de- 
gree of stability, as compared with 
most other building suppliers, reflect- 
ing the steadier demand for repairs 
and replacements. Three of the more 
prominent companies usually doing 
better than 60 per cent of their busi- 
ness in the asphalt roofing field— 
Flintkote, Certain-teed and Ruberoid 
have seen sales increase in nearly all 
years since 1933. 

Johns-Manville is also a prominent 
roofer, but in addition does a large 
volume in other building materials of 
many kinds as well as in industrial 
products. J-M’s sales therefore have 
sometimes fluctuated more than those 
of companies which do the larger 
proportion of their business in roof- 
ing. 

Investment Status 


The intrinsically stable nature of 
the roofing business is an important 
factor contributing to the above-av- 
erage record of Flintkote and Ruber- 
oid, and these issues qualify as suit- 
able for a businessman’s investment. 
Highest quality member of the group 
is, of course, Johns-Manville, and the 
stock’s indicated yield of about six 
per cent is attractive for an issue of 
this calibre. Certain-teed and Tilo 
carry greater speculative risks than 
the other issues included in the table 
on page 11. 
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CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





—— Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


442% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current sentey of $1.12% per 
share, payable April 1, 1953, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 6, 1953. 

7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1953, to holders 


of record at the close of business 
March 6, 1953. 


COMMON STOCK 


50 cents per share, payable March 
24, 1953, to holders of record at the 
close of business March 6, 1953. 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 
February 24, 1953. 
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New Trend in 
Milk Marketing 


A “mechanical milkman" 
has replaced the home de- 
livery milkman in some 70 
apartment houses in New 
York City where coin-oper- 
ated vending machines are 
now being operated by 
City Milk Company of Mas- 
peth, N. Y. At the drop of 
a quarter, the consumer 
gets a quart container of 
milk and three cents 
change. Developed by 
Rowe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the machine has been | 
tested for several months 
and is now ready for more 
widespread use. Presently 
it is being used only for 
the distribution of milk, al- 
though it is said that it 
can handle butter, cream 
and other packaged foods 
requiring refrigeration. 




















\ February 20, 1953. 


UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a dividend of 47 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable April 
1, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 3, 1953. 


JOHN HUME 
Secretary 
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Tennessee Gas 
Transmission 
Company 
DIVIDEND NO. 22 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 35¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable April 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record on 
March 6, 1953. 


—— =] 








New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

In the refining of motor and avia- 
tion gasoline, it is common to intro- 
duce a small amount of antioxidant, 
a chemical which prevents deteri- 
oration of organic substances by at- 
mospheric oxygen; to the ultimate 
consumer, this provides greater en- 
gine protection from fuel sludge and 
gumming—a new chemical for this 
purpose, called Impruvol 33, and 
formulated for the gasoline produced 
today, was announced to the trade 
late last month by Koppers Company, 
Inc. .. . Research Information Serv- 
ice offers a new list of recent German 
patent applications in the field of 
organic chemicals—comprised of ab- 
stracts made from translations of the 
German patent applications, the list is 
referred to as Bulletin No. 76 on 
organic chemicals. . . . A pocket-size 
bi-monthly called Chemmunique is 
the newest promotional idea of Atlas 
Powder Company to acquaint chemi- 
cal process industry executives with 
both new and old uses of the com- 
pany’s products—editorial content is 
non-technical, spiced with color car- 
toons that help to put across the 
pomt. . .. J A companion product to 
Swift & Company’s 30-year-old 
Vigoro goes on sale this month under 
the trade name /nstant Vigoro—also 
described as a complete plant food, 
the new product differs primarily in 
that it is water soluble; it will be sold 
in 8 ounce, 16 ounce, three pound 
and 25 pound sizes. 


Machines .. . 

Celanese Corporation of America 
recently developed a new machine for 
testing the wrinkle properties of as- 
sorted fabrics—actual construction of 
the unit, however, was by Custom 
Scientific Instrument, Inc. . . . An 
Invisible Dor-Man to open any type 
of door (glass, wood or metal) when 
a person approaches the doorway has 
been announced by the Dor-O-Matic 
Division of Republic Industries, Inc. 
—reasonably priced for equipment of 
this type, it is available with an op- 
tional counting device which keeps 
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tabs not of the number of times the 
door is opened, but of the number 
of individuals who enter. . . . Three 
new abrasive blades are being shown 
by Porter-Cable Machine Company 
following the introduction of a new 
high-speed, kick-proof portable elec- 
tric saw for building and industrial 
uses—with these three blades, almost 
any material can be cut, thereby mak- 
ing its unnecessary to have on hand 
a wider variety of abrasive blades. 


Photography .. . 

A portable photocopying device 
capable of recording some 700 letters 
per hour is being introduced by Peer- 
less Photo Products, Inc.—trade- 
named the Tupper-Peerless Copy 
Camera, it makes use of photocopy 
paper in rolls. ... The versatile Leica 
will be even more useful now that 
E. Leitz, Inc., is introducing an at- 
tachment to permit exposure of 36 
pictures in less than 25 seconds— 
called the Leicavit Rapid Winder, it 
will fit all Leica models with seriai 
numbers over 400,000. .. . E. Leitz, 
Inc., incidentally, is also showing a 
new enlarger under the name Valoy 
—designed for the user of a minia- 
ture camera, it handles negatives 
from 35-mm. size to 4x4 cm... . The 
Auto Mark 3, a British-made camera, 
is being introduced into this country 
by J. A. Mauer, Inc., for industrial 
photography — electrically operated, 
this fully automatic camera will ex- 
pose up to four frames per second 
from a 21-foot film cartridge; it pro- 
vides for five shutter speeds .(1/10 
to 1/100 seconds) and for “time” 
exposures, 


Plastics . . . 

Reinforced plastics, gradually sup- 
planting metal and wood for countless 
uses, finds a new application in a 
welding helmet offered by United 
States Safety Service Company— 
made of Fiberglas, the helmet is said 
to be stronger than those made of 
conventional materials, yet it is much 
lighter in weight. . . . A mail order 
service for sealing clippings, photos, 





diplomas and other records between 
sheets of Vinylite transparent plastic 
has been established by Scrapbooks, 
Inc.—anything up to 8x12 inches 
can be mailed for sealing, which offers 
protection against usage and wear. 
... An industrial floor finish which is 
said to be long lasting and non-slip- 
pery is being marketed by Monroe 
Company, Inc., under the trade name 
Skid-Not—a liquid plastic material, it 
forms a semi-gloss finish when ap- 
plied to floors of wood, terrazo and 
tile (asphalt, rubber or cork). . .. 
Communication cable jacketed with 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company’s¥ 
Geon plastic is now being used by the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps.in place of 
rubber-covered cable — suitable for 
use under practically all climatic tem- 
peratures, the plastic variety weighs 
less, is smaller in diameter and costs 
less to produce than that which it 
replaces. 


Random Notes... 

Kentile, Inc., is marketing a new 
tile called Kenflex, a product com- 
bining the advantages of so-called 
asphalt tile (actually it contains no 
asphalt) and vinyl tile—like Kentile, 
the new flooring material is suitable 
for installation over concrete floors 
in contact with the earth; but un- 
like the older product, Kenflex is 
flexible and will be marketed in light 
decorator colors (14, to be specific). 
... The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany and Scholastic Magazine are 
sponsoring a nation-wide letter writ- 
ing contest for the high school set— 
the subject, especially timely today, 
is: “How I Benefit from Free Com- 
petitive Enterprise.” .. . A wallpaper 
adhesive that allows sufficient time for 
aligning the pattern before it sets, and 
that can be removed with a wet 
sponge without staining should it get 
on the face of the paper, will be mar- 
keted before long under various trade 
names based on Hercules Powder 
Company’s CMC (sodium carboxy- 
methylcellulose for those who care)— 
first company to make use of the new 
chemical will be Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, which will offer the adhe- 
sive under the Workmaster label. 

—Howard L. Sherman 











When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and. enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 
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REFLECTING ARIZONA’S PROGRESS 








Arizona’s Valley National Bank, with year-end 
deposits of $305,000,000, now ranks 70th in the 
nation compared with 77th a year ago. 


Having played an important part in Arizona’s 
development for over 50 years, we point with special 
pride to the growth of the “Baby State” during the 
past decade: 


Arizona Ranks FIRST 


Nationally in . . . population growth —an increase of 61.2% 





» »- income growth—an increase of 386% 

» +. farm income growth —an increase of 573% 
».. retail growth—an increase of 306% 

« «. bank capital growth—an increase of 336% 





Interested in Arizona's VALLEY N ATIONAL BAN 


Economy? 


& THIRTY -THREE FRI Y CONVENIENT OFFICES IN ARIZONA ye \ YALLEY 


Write our Research Department, Sect 
Phoenix, for a complimentary copy 


of ‘Arizona Statistical Review”. 





MEMBER FEDERAL GBEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















Business Background 





Avery Adams pushes $60 million conversion program to give 
Pittsburgh Steel better balance—Outlook is deemed better 





RENCH FOR “IT’—Even in 

good earning years, investors 
watching PSC on the Stock Ex- 
change ticker have asked, “What 
makes Pittsburgh Steel drag when 
others are buoyant?” “No sex ap- 
peal,” has been the broker’s usual 
answer—or an equivalent explana- 
tion. Anyhow, Pittsburgh Steel for 
years has been in the group of color- 
less companies that could make fair 
earnings in big years and still seem 
to be going nowhere. However, a 
change could be in the making; a 
strong effort is now being made to 
give the company a lift. Over the 
past three years the management 
headed by President Avery C. 
Apams, has spent $40 million in 
bringing production into better 
balance with 
changed mar- 
ket conditions. 
This year, at a 
cost of $20 mil- 
lion more, will 
see the end of 
this major con- 
version. “The 
company’s fin- 
ishing facilities 
will be ad- 
justed to mar- 
ket demand—a 
fait accompli,” to quote Mr. Adams. 
Which, in the present situation, may 
be French for what ELtnor GLyN 
called “It.” 





Avery C. Adams 


Heart of Problem—Mr. Adams, 
not a man to go out on a limb, will 
not tell you that Pittsburgh Steel is 
out of the woods. But he appears 
confident that it has licked its worst 
problems and today is in much better 
position than before to meet compe- 
tition. For years the company had 
suffered from a condition which Mr. 
Adams described as “a deficit in 
finishing facilities.” “It has,” he says, 
“been long on pig iron with respect 
to its ingot capacity, and long on 
ingots with respect to its finished 
product capacity. The net result has 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





been an unprofitable product mix.” 
Most lines were low profit. 


4-Point Program—Mr. Adams, 
who initiated the company’s Program 
of Progress, says it rests on four 
basic points and 1953 will see its com- 
pletion. It covers increasing blast 
furnace by 12 per cent a year ; upping 
open hearth capacity by 50 per cent 
per year; installation of a new 66- 
inch high-lift blooming slabbing mill, 
increasing finishing facilities by 82 
per cent, and by installing a new 
continuous 66-inch hot and cold rolled 
sheet and strip mills. “None of these 
basic improvements has as yet hit 
the cash register in terms of a con- 
tribution to our net income,” said 
Mr. Adams. ‘‘However, when the 
program is completed, we will, insofar 
as our production facilities are con- 
cerned, be able to operate at a rate at 
least equal to that of our competitors 
under any market conditions. The 
major limitation upon earnings which 
has confronted our company for years 
will then have been removed.” It then 
will be able to compete in 40 to 45 
per cent of the total steel market ; be- 
fore, it was limited to 10 per cent. 





Civic Spirit—Puitip S. Foee, 
president of Consolidated Engineer- 
ing Corporation, has filed an applica- 
tion with the Pasadena (California) 
Planning Commission requesting a 
zone change to permit light manu- 
facturing on a 20-acre site in a 
distinctive industrial community. “A 
university campus atmosphere,” it is 
explained. The name proposed for 
the project is Instrument Park. 
“Here,” says Mr. Fogg, “in a natural 
setting whose beauty will be en- 
hanced by the addition of sweeping 
lawns, planted borders, trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, can be practiced a novel 
experiment in neighborliness and co- 
operation.” It is Fogg’s hope to make 
Pasadena the world’s center of the 
electronic measuring instrument in- 
dustry. But  Pasadenans demand 
beauty with their gadgets. 





, 


Saturation Not Near—From the 
time it is sold until it is junked, an 
automobile passes through four or 
five ownerships, according to Warp 
M. Canapay, Willys-Overland board 
chairman and president. “Auto- 
mobiles are being poured into a na- 
tional pool of 45 million cars at the 
top all the time, and at the same time 
draining off the bottom. Unless the 
picture changes drastically so that 
everyone prefers cash to cars, there is 
no indication that the present level of 
car sales will be impaired. There’s 
no need to fear saturation.” 











Hostile Attitude — Shareholders 
of Armour & Company, at the recent 
annual meeting held in Chicago, 
learned from F. W. SpecHT, presi- 
dent, a few facts which they long ago 
suspected; namely, that the meat- 
packing industry rates a rather low 
decibel count in public relations and 
an important contributary reason for 
the low rating has been the critical 
reports from various agencies of Gov- 
ernment. But this one statement 
from Mr. Specht no doubt surprised 
even the better informed equity own- 
ers in the meat industry: “Eighteen 
anti-trust actions have been brought 
against the packers over a span of 
years and in not one of these actions 
has there been a judgment.” 





Salesman’s Role—With industry 
generally preparing for more aggres- 
sive merchandising to sell consumer 
goods this year than last, the 1952 re- 
port of the Waltham Watch Company 
contains an interesting indication of 
the stress placed on sales effort. The 
company has returned to its tradi- 
tional policy of selling its watches 
through authorized ~ wholesalers. 
“This,” said President TEVIAH 
Sacus, “gives us the benefits of a 
force of 270 salesmen who carry com-. 
plete sample lines of Waltham 
watches and call on approximately 
15,000 retail jewelers.” Last year 
the company more than doubled the 
previous year’s sales volume. 











Make It Vanilla—European boys 
take their yogurt neat and like it. 
But American boys demand flavoring. 
What’s more, they are going to get 
it, according to JozE METZGER of the 
Dannon Milk Products. “From now 
on we'll offer it plain or vanilla.” 
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SranpaRp Ort Company 


INCORPORATED 


IN KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





BALANCE SHEET—December 31, 1952 and 1951 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 1952 1951 
Reem . . « « $12,602,222 $12,696,561 
Marketable securities— 
at cost (quoted market prices 
1952-$1,696,701: 
1951-$1,722,001) 1,676,206 1,693,287 
Trade accounts receivable, less 
reserve of $200,000 16,944,340 15,885,438 
Inventories: 
Merchandise-—at lower of cost 
(principally ast-in, _ first 
out) or replacement market 15,782,725 15,133,478 
Materials and supplies — cost 194,283 203,138 
Prepaid insurance and other 
expenses 317,907 210,320 





Total Current Assets $47,517,683 $45,822,222 
INVESTMENT IN CapPITAL STOCK 

OF PLANTATION 

Pire LINE CoMPANY 


(Not a subsidiary)—at cost $ 3,528,211 $ 3,522,039 


OTHER ASSETS 


Notes receivable . j 
Other investments (no quoted 
market ) 


$ 1,726,486 $ 1,782,878 


508,120 506,405 
$ 2,234,606 $ 2,289,283 





PROPERTY, PLANT, AND EQUIPMENT 
Land, buildings, water and pipe 
line terminals, distributing sta- 
tions, and equipment—at cost $68,390,067 $63,861,134 
Less allowances for depreciation 24,889,922 23,376,138 





$43,500,145 $40,484,996 
$96,780,645 $92,118,540 





























COMPARISON OF SALES, PROFITS, AND DIVIDENDS 


Net SALES AND OTHER INCOME . ; 
Net INcoME BEFORE TAXES ON INCOME . 
FEDERAL AND STATE TAXES ON INCOME . 
Net INCOME . 

DivipENDs Parp 

EARNINGS RETAINED IN BUSINESS 


Per SHARE: 
Profit Before Tax 
Income Tax 
Net Income. . 
Dividends Paid ; 
Earnings Retained in Business ‘ 


Net sales for the year were the largest in the Company’s 


67-year history, both in physical volume of products and 
dollar value. 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 1952 1951 
Accounts payable $16,523,595 $16,341,044 
Federal and State excise taxes 5,943,664 5,529,593 
Accrued local taxes . 147,919 143,172 
Federal and State taxes on in- 
come — estimated . $13,121,115 $12,176,840 
Less United States Treasury 
Savings Notes . ; 8,147,850 8,155,800 
$ 4,973,265 $ 4,021,040 
Total Current Liabilities $27,588,443 $26,034,849 
CaPiITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Capital stock, par value $10 a 
share: 
Authorized — 3,500,000 shares 
Issued — 2,606,984 shares, of 
which 2,194 shares are in 
treasury and 2,604,790 shares 
are outstanding . $26,047,900 $26,047,900 
Capital surplus (additional 
paid-in capital) ay 1,638,400 1,638,400 
Earned surplus (earnings re- 
tained in business) : 
Unappropriated 40,705,902 37,597,391 
Appropriated as reserve for 
contingencies including fire, 
flood, and storm 800,000 800,000 
$69,192,202 $66,083,691 
$96,780,645 $92,118,540 
Average 
1952 1951 1948-1950 
$242,403,603 $233,644,951 $202,379,190 
23,121,684 21,677,133 21,655,688 
12,850,000 11,900,000 8,773,333 
10,271,684 9,777,133 12,882,355 
7,163,173 7,553,891 7,336,825 
3,108,511 2,223,242 5,545,530 
$8.87 $8.32 $8.32 
4.93 4.57 3.37 
3.94 3.75 4.95 
2.75 2.90 2.82 
1.19 85 2.13 


The increase in product volume was equivalent to approxi- 
mately 3%, while the increase in dollar value sales was 


approximately 344%. 


Copy of complete Annual Statement available from Standard Oil Company, Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Kentucky 






























































ON COMMON STOCK: — 1953 1952 | ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 
9 Months to January 31 12 Months to December 31 
Equitable Office Bldg..... $0.42 $0.43 | Maine Public Service..... $1.51 $1.65 
Truax-Traer Coal ...... . ae 2.21 | Marshall Field .......... 2.56 2.23 
Secltli is 6 Months gga eee Chemical ..... re ri 
ing-Seciey Corp, ......- 8 - aytag SL aicaie Me aereas!a 4 ‘i 
For new or —— ee eh eee 1.21 2.72 | Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 3.50 2.77 
investors — a booklet United Electric Coal..... 1.22 1.37 | Missouri Public Service... 2.09 1.56 
explaining stock market 3 Months to January 31 | Mohawk Carpet ......... 2.09 2.54 
trading terms, rules and Ck 0.15 0.14 | Murphy (G. C.)......... 3.21 4.10 
practices. West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 1.82 2.69 | National Sugar ......... 3.07 3.36 
ia om st ergs Tent... oe = 
: . ew Haven Water....... ‘ 91 
Explained in our booklet 12 Months to December 31 ' Northern States Pwr. 
F-21 Affiliated Gas Equip...... 1.41 1.40 CRD erate cab na ees 1.04 0.85 
Mf / : ere Alabama Gt. Southern.... 12.91 10.11 | Pacific Coast Co.........; 4.05 7.88 
Fy — see | ‘ Po : i ae eo een WEN bon _ Pacific Finance .........; 3.96 3.54 
] | eer. Airlines .........: : P 8 a 2.11 0.94 
RANCIS -DU! ONT & CO. Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 2.20 1.85 | Pacific Tel. & Tel........ 8.15 7.14 
eee Amer. Potash & Chem.... 3.26 3.24 | Panhandle Oil .......... 0.55 0.85 
NEW YORK CURB. AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES Arizona Public Service. ae 1.38 1.01 Penna. Glass Sand Ss tah 2.50 2.72 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Asmie Steel... caccccces 6.01 6.69 | Penna. Water & Power .. 2.31 2.54 
Binns toons Contite Gasst Artloom Carpet ......... 1.28 D0.15 | Pitney-Bowes, Inc........ 1.34 1.30 
Asbestos Corp., Ltd...... *2.36  *2.17 | Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... 9.68 9.21 
Assoc. Gen. Utilities...... 3.81 2.78 | Public Service (N.H.)... 2.04 1.60 
Associates Investment .... 10.86 10.76 | Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt... 1.50 1.62 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation Avon Products .......... 3.35 3.71 | Purity Bakeries ......... 3.29 3.27 
Pittsburgh, Penna. —? oe se save eee re age roncgaina ost ~ a 
: 1SS ughlin......... : . eliable Stores ......... 38 WX 
Ate Etat Steel Corporation held today, | Blumenthal (Sidney) ..... 145 2.20 | Ruberoid Co. .......... . 673... @as 
Sig tale Goth ox Geese’ | Sidi ies te “150 110 | sate Do be Be 
“age uckeye Fipe Line....... . . earte (0G. Di). i. ti <. f ‘ 
the “Corporation, gayable March | Building Products ....... *3.24  *3.11 | So. California Edison... $27 . 292 
p 
31, 1953, te Common stockholders Bullard SR ee 4.44 2.78 Southwestern Pub. Ser.... 1.55 1.39 
of seo oS Oe ee | ee PNY 3.0)... -:+» 0.75 1.36 | Standard Packaging ..... D012 0.68 
Seg allan i angg Pe ap hi srs Pub. Ser.. oa od — & —— peice = 2.81 
dend of one dollar nine and three-eighths cents entury Investors ....... . : unshine Mining ........ .82 0.94 
eee >) ~ shone on 7 Certain-teed Products Sets: vies 3.12 | Thatcher Glass Mie eer 1.45 1.99 
March 15, 1953, to Pocleroed anaidders of Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. . 16.39 14.78 Thompson Products ..... 7.51 6.20 
record at the close of business on March 2, 1953. Chic. & Southern fee 2.63 2.22 | United Milk Products.... 1.16 2.06 
S. A. McCASKEY, JR. Cincinnati Gas & Elec.... 2.80 2.91 | Van Norman ............ 2.93 3.02 
Secretary | Cinn., N. O. & Texas Waitt & Bond........... D0.05 0.11 
eee ee 11.50 10.52 | Webster Tobacco ........ 0.23 me 
Clark Equipment ........ 5.46 5.23 | West Va. Coal & Coke... 1.36 2.27 
ee id ot teense — poo Western Auto Supply.... 6.31 7.43 
olumbia Gas System.... . : Western Pacific.......... 6.68 7.95 
KENNECOTT COPPER Commercial Solvents ; 0.94 22 Wuhan Union Ta... 1.04 4.85 
ontinental Baking ...... . . Woodward Iron ......... 6.14 8.33 
CORPORATION 1 Crucible Steel .......... 6.13 10.76 | York County Gas........ 2.92 2.88 
161 East 42d Street, New York,N.Y. [] — Power ry eee aie oy 6 Months to December 31 
February 20, 1953 JI ayton Power & Light... . /4 | Beckman Instruments .... 0.36 0.27 
A cash distribution of One Dollar and gy ~ mgm apie 13.27 | Bruce (E. Li). --... +++. 1.18 134 
ientpien Guarteidis auiiatiies i Dr. Pepper ............. 0.82 0.92 | Manhattan Shirt ........ 1.68 1.57 
neg Peete pe oy Remnant Duquesne Brewing ...... D0.58 1.46 | Stroock (S) ............ 1.82 1.68 
Signet Ganeiiiien adamant e Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 2.10 2.97 3 Months to December 31 
seiedss 54; 4keh ecaeieeae a Eastern Utilities ......... 2.21 2.28 | Hires (Charles E.)...... D0.01 D028 
semis aivak tha ianhoared tana 7 Federal Paper Board..... 3.37 3.37 12 Months to November 30 
poneghah rn en 1 Ferro Corp. ............- 2.28 ae 1 Gee Be 1,69 3.17 
/ ; Florida Power .......... 1.81  . 1.29 | Cont’l Foundry & Mach... 7.96 5.43 
ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary I Foote-Burt Co. ......... 3.99 3.34 | Cribben & Sexton........ 0.96 0.96 
ebtiel Cp. . «. sv. 55. 5.55 D0.04 107 | Eagle-Picher ............ 4.08 3.74 
Gen. Railway Signal ..... 3.99 3.92 | Electrical Products Cons.. 2.00 2.16 
—_— Giant Port. Cement....... 0.79 0.47 | Gen. Tire & Rubber...... 4.77 5.59 
roa ACB: By seeeeeee — ae Monroe Loan Society..... a0.29 a0.33 
. 9 ee . . ths t t 
INTERNATIONAL Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 8.30 8.18 | Commercial Shear. “ een eee te 
HARVESTER Great Northern IronOre.. 1.26 132] Stamp. ............05. 2.94 3,97 
Green (Daniel) ......... 6.99 6.55 | Jonas & Naumburg ...... 0.05 D141 
COMPANY ee a = Joseph & Feiss .........- 101 1.97 
; In rnational Harveste ami ton atcl he 1. ms, Mission Dry Corp. @eeecece 0.12 0.36 
se te ae tanaee quarterly Hussmann Refrigerator .. 3.19 3.36 | U.S. Air Conditioning ... 0.11 0.05 
# Jamaica Public Service... *2.72  *1.45 52 Weeks to October 25 
dividend No. 152 of fifty cents (50¢) s ; : e o Octo 
per share on the common stock pays Kansas Power & Light... 1.48 1.27 | Republic Pictures ....... 0.20 0.14 
able April 15, 1953, to stockholders | Kress (S. H.) .......... 3.89 4.26 12 Months to September 30 
of record at the close of business on Lake Superior Dist. Pwr.. 2.93 24 1 Hee (BR) vices a sewsicnnedt 1.15 2.13 
March 13, 1953. rae» hg ee 4 = 
| ee ee : ' *Canadi pn 
GERARD J. EGER, spt i Longhorn Port. Cement... 1.87 1.98 Combined Gees Arak, tee B etock, Te Deficit, 
ides 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
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Street News 





Big life insurance companies may partake of public offerings 


again next year — But they won't hold dominant position 


hen the half dozen leading life 
WW teats companies have ex- 
hausted their investment opportuni- 
ties in the real estate mortgage field, 
and when they are unable to nego- 
tiate enough pieces of financing by 
the private placement method, then 
they can be counted on to return as 
participants in public offerings. That 
is what investment bankers and deal- 
ers generally think, and they are 
talking about it now as something 
likely to come to pass in the next 
year or so. 

But when they do return, these in- 
vestment bankers reason, they will 
find the dominant position they oc- 
cupied up to a few years ago pre- 
empted by investing interests strong 
enough in buying potential to swing 
the balance of power in the new is- 
sues market. Two striking demon- 
strations of how the market can get 
along without any help from the big 
fellows who once dominated it were 
presented in the latter half of Feb- 
ruary. The important point is that 
these two tests were made in the 
midst of uncertainty about the near- 
term trend of the bond market. 


The granddaddy of all pension 
funds is the one set up by the Bell 
Telephone System decades before re- 
tirement benefits became a “must” 
by organized labor. Actually there 
are as many separate funds as there 
are companies in the Bell System, but 
all are cut to the same pattern. The 
consolidated figure for these funds as 
revealed in last week’s annual report 
was $1.559 billion in total assets. 
These funds bought $231 million of 
corporate bonds in 1952. 

That is just a sample of the tre- 
mendous investing power of cor- 
porate pension funds. In many in- 
dustries the snowball is just begin- 
ning to roll. There are, in addition, 
the rapidly expanding state and 
municipal funds, trusts and educa- 
tional funds. Altogether they repre- 
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asserted that any such law would 
automatically permit his office to 
grant the same branch privilege to 
national banks operating in New 


York State. Mr. Lyon came back 
with a sharp statement threatening 
legal action if the National banks 
should be granted a privilege which 
state commercial banks are denied. 





sent the dominating influence in to- 
day’s new issues market. 


Maybe the New York Superin- 
tendent of Banks, William A. Lyon, 
is leading the procession on the road 
back to the states’ regulation of their 
internal affairs. For 20 years the 
trend had been in the opposite direc- 
tion. Mr. Lyon became involved with 
Washington within four weeks after 
the new administration came in. He 
sponsored a bill in the Legislature to 
permit savings banks to establish 
branches within 50 miles of their 
main offices. The commercial banks 
are fighting the measure. In the 
midst of the fight L. A. Jennings, 
Acting Comptroller of the Currency, 
















» AMERICAN 
MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


37th Dividend 


A regular quarterly cash- 
dividend of TWENTY-FIVE 
cents a share was declared 
on February 26, 1953, pay- 
able on March 31, 1953 to 
share owners of record March 
12, 1953. 


H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer 























Business. The Company is a producer of manufac- 
tured abrasives. Its products include a wide variety 
of abrasive grains, bonded abrasives, coated abra- 
sives, high temperature refractories and non-metallic 
electric heating elements and resistors. 


Not a New Issue. The shares of Common Stock do 
not represent new financing by the Company. All 
of the proceeds from the sale thereof will go to 
selling stockholders. 


Pennsylvania Tax Exemption. In the opinion 
of General Counsel for the Company, the Common 
Stock is exempt under present laws from personal 
property taxes in Pennsylvania. 










Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Vietor, Common, Dann & Co. 


This Identifying Statement is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration and prospectus 
requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the issuer, the securities, and the circumstances 
of the offering is contained in the prospectus which must be given to the buyer and may be obtained 
Srom such of the several Underwriters as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


271,940 Shares 
The Carborundum Company 


Common Stock 
$5 Par Value 



















Price $32.75 per share 


The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
‘Smith, Barney & Co. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


February 26, 1953 


Listing. The Company intends to make applica. 
tion for the listing of its Common Stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Outstanding Securities. The outstanding securi- 
ties of the Company at Lag | 31, 1953 were: 
$10,000,000 314% Note due 1965 to be prepaid at 
the rate of not less than $1,000,000 annually com. 
mencing 1956; $1,000,000 334% Notes due 1956. 
1959 guaranteed by the Company but issued under 
a Bank Credit Agreement dated October 1, 1952 by 
The Carborundum Metals Company, Inc., a 91.5% 
owned consolidated subsidiary, pursuant to which 
an additional $500,000 has been borrowed since Jan- 
uary 31, 1953; £50,000 (about $140,000) borrowed 
by an English subsidiary from a. Norwegian subsidi- 
ary and pany by the Company and 1,536,430 
shares of Common Stock ($5 par value). 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Dean Witter & Co. 








Please send me a copy of the prospectus Name 








relating to the Common Stock of The Address 











Carborundum Company. 
























STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The Master Electric Company 








Sinclair Oil Corporation 





Incorporated: 1920, Ohio. 
meeting: In April or May. 
2,690. 


Office: 126 Davis Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Annual 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 


Capitalization: 


UN RNR IID 50 5 5s 6.5 a site cla Rew nls DASA Ck E SOSA Vee hee 
Capital stock ($1 DI) is ices Sawa naeS hoes se caaseeaehneessee *549, s6e. an 


* Officers and wives owned 114,641 shares (20.9%) December 31, 1951. 





Business: Manufactures electric motors of % to 200 h.p., 
and specially designed motors for machinery, appliances and 
equipment produced by others. Also makes generators and 
Speedranger variable speed drives. Motors normally repre- 
sent about 95% of sales. Company has over 300 service sta- 
tions including 13 in foreign countries. 

Management: Has a satisfactory record. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1952, $5.2 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.8 
million; inventories, $3.1 million. Book value of stock, $14.99 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926-30 and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Any downturn in industrial expansion would bring 
a decline in demand for larger size motors, but this should 
be largely offset by the growing expansion of electric power 
in the home appliance field. Company enjoys a strong trade 
position. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. -_ 80 $1.56 $4.89 $2.75 $1.36 $2.87 $3.06 §$1.87 
Dividends paid ..... -64 0.68 72.18 2.18 0.91 1.64 71.56 1.60 
OOM -iccwseecdebace an 22 24 24% 17% 16% 23% 20% 
LY asavcssvewnunse 12% 12% 12% 16% 10% 11% 17% 17% 

*Adjusted for all stock dividends. {Paid stock dividends, 100% in 1947, 10% in 
1951. tAfter tax credits, $0.11 in 1949, $0.28 in 1950. §Nine months to September 


80 vs. $2.19 in like 1951 period. 





Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation 





Incorporated: 1911, Pennsylvania, succeeding an He company under 
foreclosure. Office: 30 Pine St., New York 5, Y. Annual meeting: 
First Monday in May, at Cresson, Pa. Haas of stockholders (October 


29, 1952): About 800. 

Capitalization: 

RE MORE Rss oo nak ibs cava ece op ecdasecetiansousdsageeuale *$185,734 
Capital stock ($16 ED 6S 6G spb h 05 sad ws wainnSeeuetecauaa ee 166,751 shs 


*Equipment purchase contracts. 


Business: Produces bituminous coal in Pennsylvania; owns 
some mines but most are leased from a New York Central 
subsidiary. Over 90% of output goes to electric power com- 
panies. Of 1951 production, 1,050,000 tons, 91.5% was by me- 
chanical methods vs. 74% in 1950; proportion by continuous 
mining machine 43% vs. 25%. In 1952, acquired Saxon Steam- 
ship Co., Seaborne Steamship Corp. and Seasplendor Steam- 
ship Corp. (all overseas shipping). 

Management: New management installed in 1951 has made 
progress. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $785,429; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $605,151. 
Book value of stock, $22.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917-24; 1944-45; 1947-48, and 
1952. 

Outlook: Selling mostly to utilities on yearly contracts and 
doing a considerable export business, company has improved 
its cost and profit situations by extensive mechanization but 
has yet to prove a consistent earning power. 


Comment: Shares continue in the speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share.. a’ 24 D$0.42 $2.97 * 94 = - =e. 76 bet 89 +81. 03 
Dividends paid ..... -00 None 0.50 .00 one None 0.75 
ER” Sussewantanane be 165 ie heey 19% ee 15% 14% 
Li -ci'c¢sccheseenes 11% 6% 9% ™ 12% 





*Includes parent’s equities. fAfter profits from sales-of assets, $0.58 in 1950, $0.29 
in 1951; before reserve credits, $0.07 in 1950, $0.93 in 1951. tNine months to 
September 30 vs. deficit of $0.43 in like 1951 period. D—Deficit 


28 














Incorporated: 1919, New York, as a consolidation of eens: ee. 
Office: 600 Fifth “Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Annual m Third 
Wednesday in May. Number of Baan ER, (December 31, Tosi): Fi00, 687. 


Capitalization: 


DAE WE ees dé nds ccccicau cess cetresss ocetincevcasee $354,731,773 
ae ee a et eer rt Terr ree ee $5,638,818 
Common: Stock (10 + DRE). o:c00.0p:k0.cins cccloccivecccccecesesepe 12,211,066 shs 


Business: Fairly well integrated, with growing production, 
large refining, extensive marketing and world’s largest pipe- 
line facilities; 8644%-owned Venezuelan Petroleum has de- 
veloped large crude production in South America. Net crude 
and natural gasoline output of 43.9 million barrels in 1951 
represented 32.4% of 135.4 million barrel refinery run. Con- 
trols (51%) Southwestern Development and has an indirect 
30.6% interest in Richfield Oil (carried at $12.5 million vs. 
$65.5 million market value). A subsidiary is drilling in Florida. 


Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1952, $204.9 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; each $112.2 million; re- 
serves, $22.6 million. Book value of stock $48.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-24, 1929-31 and 1934 to 
date. 


Outlook: Heavy capital expenditures in recent years, ca- 
pacity expansion and an aggressive exploration program, 
have reduced hitherto heavy refinery dependence on pur- 
chased crude, and point to improving profit margin situation. 


Comment: Shares are semi-speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 









Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. “ a $2.31 *$4.38 $6.77 $4.52 $5.81 $6.78 $5.25 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.60 
i A eer err ions 20% 16% 32% 24% 34% 46% 48 

BM seeéciozcsudcete 14% 15 14 15 18% 21% 34% 38% 


*Adjusted to include Venezuelan Petroleum Company subsidiary. tNine months to 
—- 30 (including $0.79 gain on sale of investment) vs. $4.84 in like 1951 
period. 





Tennessee Corporation 





en 1916, New York; established 1899. Office: 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. Number 
of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 





ee err err ee re rere te ee Non 
COPTER IBRD) 0 8 SOS iss asc nce ee ebsadehecdaddate *843,896 an 
*Undisclosed ‘‘substantial stock interest’? held by General Development 


Company. 


Business: Produces copper, sulphuric acid, iron sinter and 
zine concentrates from owned mines in Polk County, Tennes- 
see. Fertilizer plants are located in Florida, where super- 
phosphate and triple superphosphate are produced; and in 
Georgia, Alabama, Ohio and Indiana, where superphosphate 
and mixed goods are produced. Fertilizer markets are mainly 
in southeastern and midwestern states. 

Management: Efficient. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $11.5 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.5 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $6.8 million. Book value of stock, $35.59 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1903-09; 1911-16; 1918; 1923-31; 
1936-37; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Company prospers in periods of general business 
activity and high agricultural prices. But over longer term, 
earnings doubtless will revert to wide cyclical changes. 


Comment: The stock is a business cycle speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share... $1.95 $2.42 $3.42 $4.23 $3.55 $4.59 $4.24 %$2.20 
tEarned per share... 1.36 1.89 3.05 3.76 3.26 4.59 4.24 $2.20 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.70 1.70 2.25 2.25 2.30 
RRO 60 csavaetis acs 19% 255 20% 19% 18 25%  ## 40 Ht 
DU: <ssmespadepae cue 11% 15 13% 14% 18% 17 25 34 





*Before contingency reserves. 


yAfter contingency reserves. {Six months to June 80 
vs. $2.24 in like 1951 period 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

















~ To receive a dividend, stock must be _ er 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally Compa Eay- Wastes Company able Record 
three days before the record date. Pane Ghauitee "Distilleries .Q25¢ a2 3: 2 ag ear omy ee - i oe 

‘ ‘ | Goebel Brewing....... Ql0c 3-31 3-11 acinc iin Cons. ...... eUC 6 ‘ 
P f 
Pi cticetas able Reed | Gold & Stock Tel.. .O$1.50 4-1 3-13 | Panhandle Oil ......... _ rig ree 
Adams Express ........ 30¢ 3-27) 3-3 yp ne Bros. ....Q12%c oe ae Me ge Se eh a4 #5 Soe 3.25 3-10 
Addressograph-Mult. .Q75c 4-10 3-18 | Grand Rapids Varnish..10c 3-2 . venient ke 5 eile : ’ 
n, | Allegheny Ludlum Steel.50c 3-31 3- 2 | Grant (W. T.).....Q37%c 4-1 3-10 | Phoenix Hosiery ..... 2c 317 3 6 
’f Allen Industries ...... Q20c 3-16 3-2 | Great West. Sugar....Q30c 4-2 3-10 | Pittsburgh ‘ 4 

c.f Allied Mills ........., Gee S13 33 | Ty hemb.e un... E2Se...4-2 310 | | Consolidation Coal..Q75c S12 2-27 

ie Amalgamated Sugar...035c 4-1 3-17 | Greenfield Tap & Die.Q50c 3-23 3-13 | Pittsburgh voreiees: pA a 2a x 4 

51 § Amer. International ....20c 3-24 3- 3 | Greyhound Corp. ..... Q25c 3-31 3-19 Rg rome ae 3-16 2-28 

n- | Amer. Republics ...043%c 4-1 3-13 Do 44% pf.....Q$1.06% 3-31 3-10 Breer ems ose bay asa ke ae 4-1 3 13 

ct | American Snuff....... Q60c 4-1 3-5 | Griesedieck West. B...37%c 4-1 3-31 Pratt & Lambert....... . ' ‘ 

7. Do 6% pf......... O$150 4-1 3-5 | Grocery Store Prod...Q20c 3-13 2-27 ae $2 pf.. sieht ® va = ; 

"f Amer. Sugar Ref.......Q$1 4-2 3-11 : 7 * a ega OC ........666. . " 

® V Amer: Wait, Paper, Oise 426 Say | Hall CW. Print.0s2%4¢ 320 36 | Republic Pict $i pi--Oi8e 41 39 
Anglo-Canadian Oil ...*15c 4-15 3-20 : Reso e88 . Ae Republic Steel .......... $1 4-2 3-10 

0, F Ash + Heileman (G.) Brew. .Q50c 3-13 2-25 | Robertshaw-Fulton..Q37%4c 3-20 3-10 

0, J Asbestos Corp., Ltd...*Q25¢ 3-31 3-10 | Hollinger Cons. Gold...*6e- 3-31 3-3 Robertson (P. L.) Mig.*50c 4.1 3-20 
 auncnvins hy: al CATT EOE EES 50c 4-1 3-13 | Hubbell (Harvey) ...Q60c 3-23 3-10 Rotary Elec. Steel...... 75c 033-16 Ss 3- 2 

rm Basic Refractories ....Q25¢ 3-31 3- 3 | Illinois Central R.R...... $1 4-1 3-41] Rowe eee foi ad. Q20c 3-31 3-6 
Bayuk Cigars ....... 15c 3-17 3-2 | Interlake Iron ......... 30c §3=— 33-31 3-13 Sk Tsede Stattvoewtere 

i ane aes Seabee ou . 2 rds Harvester ....... a 4 ae Railway 5% pf. $5 3.6 %2 

a- elding-Corticelli .. c - -27 nternational Salt....... 5 o -16 a oR 2 a 

nm, § Bridgeport Brass...... Q50c 3-31 3-16 | International Shoe ....Q60c 4-1 3-13 a omer a2 ee 

r- § Brown-Forman Distil. mere 4-1 3-13 | Interstate Power ..... Ql5c 3-20 3-4 Ar eee * 2 7 

Sick’s Breweries QO30c 3-31 27 

n. § Bullard Co. .......... Q50c 3-31 3-13 | Iron Fireman Mfg. ...Q15c 3-16 3-2 Cen $ees. *25c «(3-16 3- 2 
California OE itn cued Q75c 3-20 3-10 | Kahn’s (E.) Sons...... ye ae ee oe Fs 5 - -)> 23 
Canadian Celanese ....*60c 3-31 3-10 | Kansas City Pr. & Lt..040c 3-20 3-2 | South Penn Oil....... Q50c 3-26 3-12 

sa | Celanese Corp. Amer....50c 3-24 3- 6 | Kelsey-Hayes cl B....075c 4-1 3-18 | Southern Indiana Gas 

25 — 5 mn’ "eae ie : 6 Kennecott Copper ....$1.25 3-31 3- 3 sa ary ake er Pa re 

7 ury Electric .. 5c Bk 2 0 4.8% pf. .... 2 - - 

% | Chesebrough Mfg. ....Q75c 3-30 3. 9 | jaclede Gas .......- Qleyse 4 1 $13 | Southern Pacific .....Q75c 3-23 3 2 

he > ~~ quasar F "Pe ee. Rie. 32'S) Se ay 1 

| Cleveland-ciiés Tron <O30e | 343 313 | Lehn & Fink Products 20e 3-14 4-2 | gilMiard Forgings. Bise 47 | 
Colo. Fuel & Iron...Q37%c 3-31 3- 6 ily-Tulip Cup ..... Q62 . »-< | Standard Tube cl. B..12%c 3-10 2-27 
Commercial Credit ...Q60c 3-31 3-3 —" Service ...... Sees a “= Stroock (S.) & Co....Q40c 3-12 3- 3 

- Coe Publication. 15¢ a6 3.2 pce gg! ae “hie its a 20e 3-31 er Studebaker Corp. ...... 75c 43-9 2-26 
Can pe school rad rage aa Lone Star Cement..... O35 3-31 3-10 | Talcott (James) ..... et < P- et 

~ F Cons. Engineering ..... 10 3-14 3-2 oe CL Ce... Se Sl ee Tones Utilities SES ys We 4- 1 3- 3 
Cons. Retail Stores.....10c  4- 1 3-12 Louisiana Land & Exp. Gee 216 32 Thrift Sesots ODE £25¢ 4- 1 3-13 
Continental Baking ++ Qidc 41 3-20 | Mangel Stores ....... ou $16 35 Timken-Detroit Axle...50c 3-20 3-10 

1 Commercial ...Q10c - Ms apes Cons. Mfg...... c - - : 3 2.2 
Continental Steel ..... Q35c 3-16 3- 2 | Marlin-Rockwell ....... 2c 4-1 3-20 ee RON A ag! 
Crown Zellerbach ....Q75c 4-1 3-13 | Martin-Parry Corp. ....10c 4-6 3-20 . : ¢ z\. 13 

\ United Fruit ......... Q75ce 4-15 3-13 
Dan River Mills Me £1 18 McDonnell Aircraft ..Q25c 4-1 3-18 U. S. Freight O25c 3-13 3-5 
Dayton Malleable fron. 025c 2-28 2-18 McGraw-Hill Pub. .....75¢ 3-12 3-5 7 ae in Ease 6308. 3. S 

a | Dejay Stores Ol2%e 4-1 3-16 McKesson & Robbins. Q62%c 3-14 3-4 u: = Tobacco ERT ap Q30c 3-16 3-9 

»- f Denver & Rio Grande = Mercantile Stores ....025¢ 3-16 3-2 Datel ....... Osten 3-16 3-9 

| West. RR a Se 5 ¢ | ee 2 ee: Q20c 4 1 312 | Utah Power & Light...45¢ 4-1 3-5 

a § Derot Steel... 025c 3-16 3. z Mergenthaler Lino. ..... 50c 3-26 3-9 Viau Limi *05 1 > 

areas ee “42 | Mesta Machine ....Q62%4c 4-1 3-16 | Viau Limited .......*Q50c 4-1 3-20 

te § Devoe & Raynolds cl.B.Q25c 3-31 3-17 Visking Cor Q50c 3-10 3-5 

ly eal A 050 3-31 3-17 Meyer-Blanke ........ Q30c 3-12 3-4 & Be has shes 
texte” 620¢ 3.20 3.2 OR El0c 3-12 3-4 | Waukesha Motor ....Q25¢ 4-1 3-2 
Doetithecher Mfg 3 art Se (3-10 3. 3 Midland Steel Prod....Q75¢ 4-1 3-13 | West Virginia Coal & 
econ Se li te <4 Minneapolis Brewing..Q25c 3-17 3-2 Cte. 6 Seeks neces ce. 30c 033-16 3- 3 

1, | Donnacona Paper....*Q25c 4-30 3.31 | Missouri Pub. Service...30c . 3-12 2-25 | West Virginia Pulp & 

4 Dow Drug 5c 3-2 3-18 eng Sh Mills...50c 3-10 3-2 woe Seed Gael cae 7 : ee 
wai... # ‘i a ojud Hosiery ........ 30c- 3-10 3-3 eeling Steel Corp Cc z J- 
Suan He gr’ per Soe ns : re Molybdenum Corp. ...Q25¢ 4-1 3-18 | Worthington Corp. ...Q50c 3-20 3-2 

; . ia in: " Mountain Fuel Supply.Q20c 3-23 3- 2 Do 414% pf. ...0$1.12% 3-16 3-2 
oe = 5 na ieee =a . 3- 6 eg a Pena Gane a 3-12 pacvititaliiins 
‘astman _ Sas = 3- 5 uskogee Co. ........ ic -12 2-27 1A ‘ 

= ssociated Tel. & Tel. 

a, ae A a a cl a ric tt: National Gypsum ....Q35c 3-31 3-18 Pe AY. a aero $1 4-1 3-2 

| Raa W as. 253-31 3.16 | Natl Lead .......... Q2se 327 3-6 Stock 
ee a 4 ational Steel ......... c -12 3-4 ‘ E % 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ..... Q50c 41 3:10 | New York Auction...Ol0e 3-16 3.2 ag yr yr, et é ion re — 
eee cepa a oe hg 72 & re) che a Hs ee 3 2 Granite City Steel... ...3% 17 34.6 

7} 8? Oe c - 3-1 ewmont Mining ...... c - - L 2 i 

# | Fidelity-Phenix Q65c 3-16 3-2 | Newport Industries ....20c 3-20 3-6 | came, Bryant .-----++-. oa pet ae i 
Florida Power Corp...030c 3-20 3-5 Niagara Mohawk Pwr..40c 3-31 3-6 sola 

8@ § Food Fair Stores..... Q20c 3-16 3-2] Niles-Bement-Pond ....35c 3-16 3-5 ; Omissions 

B | Getinsan, Power ..... *0G0c 4-1. 3.2 | Oale Mi ..6.:..0..0. i Oi) ne oe PO Sete Ste Mate 

39 § Gen. Portland Cement.Q50c 3-31 3-11 | Ohio Edison ........... 55c 3-31 3- 2 = 
Gillette Co. $5 pf....Q$1.25 5-1 4-1 | Oliver CEP occ newees Q30c 4-2 3-6 *Canadian currency. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 
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UNIVERSAL 
a MATCH 
4 CORPORATION 


The Board of Direc- 

tors at its meeting 
held February 16, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents per share on 
the $12.50 par value stock of the company, 
payable March 12, 1953, to stockholders of 
record March 2, 1953. 


S. I. Sievers, Secretary 




















MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of ten cents (10c) on the Capital Stock 
of the Corporation, payable April 6, 1953, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 20, 1953. 


T. RUSS HILL, President 





PETETTT TTT dd he ee hte 


INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 155 


A dividend of FIFTY CENTS 
a share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable April 1, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on March 16, 1953. 
The stock transfer books of the 
Company will not be closed. 


HERVEY J. OSBORN 
Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 























REAL ESTATE 


MASSACHUSETTS-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ANTIQUE HOMES 


Are you interested in a beautiful antique home? 
I have them in Mass. and New Hampshire from 
$11,000 to $40,000. Beautiful river and country 

tions. me restored, some to be restored. 
Write or telephone. 


B. W. Hepkinson 
101 River Bd., Merrimac, Mass 








Tel. 2281 








THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, held in 
New York, N. Y. on February 25, 1953, the 
regular quarterly dividend on the common etock 
of the corporation in the amount of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents per share, was declared, to- 
gether with the regular quarterly dividend on the 
series A $50 par value preferred stock in the 
amount of sixty-two and one-half cents per share, 
and also the regular quarterly dividend on the 
series B $50 par value preferred stock in the 
amount of sixty-eight and three quarters cents 
per share, all payable on March 31, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on March 6, 1953. 


D. C. McGrew, Secretary. 





Financial World Gives All This for $20: 


The time-saving, money-saving way to keep better 





posted on stocks is through a Financial World sub- 





scription. For less than 6 cents a day you receive: 





Listed Stocks 





(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals" 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) as 
per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, 38th revised edition. 50,000 
Investment Facts to help you judge relative 
merits of 1,814 stocks. 


RTS R RRR C EPSPS RE RA SERPS SRSA RAE S SSSR RRR KERR EERE SER SER ROSSER R PERERA PERE RRR EK EE 


[I Check here if subscription is NEW. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including 
38th Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOR) 


(Mar. 4) 


(C1 Check here if RENEWAL. 
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DIG» ios sow ngin Bins siete deed se de P0 ean ane SEES Or ak eee d ek eae 

Bi 6 hci S igs oteu eee ee eee Gs <3.3 ee ee : 
QIER™ This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 
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Record Inventories 





Concluded from page 5 


in manufacturers’ inventories since 
November 1949 is accounted for by 
the increases registered for the metal, 
machinery, transportation equipment 
(including motor vehicles), chemical, 
petroleum and coal groups, though 
their combined stocks as of that date 
amounted to only 53 per cent of the 
total for all manufacturers. As com- 
pared with mid-1951 levels, the food, 
beverage, textile, apparel, leather 
products and furniture industries 
show actual declines in holdings, some 
of them rather substantial. 

Within the past year, while pro- 
ducers’ total inventories were rising 
by $800 million, there was a drop 
of $200 million in finished goods on 
hand, indicating that the rise was not 
due to inability to sell goods turned 
out. The absence of speculative ac- 
cumulations is shown even more 
forcibly by the decline of $400 million 
in raw material supplies. No indus- 








trial breakdown of inventories by 
stages of fabrication is available, but 
there is little doubt that the $1.2 bil- 
lion increase in goods in process rep- 
resents primarily the growing scope 
of output by defense contractors. 

As metal scarcities diminish over 
coming months, inventories of a num- 
ber of major industries will tend to 
increase. This development, so long 
as it does not proceed too far, will 
give no reason for concern. The 
chief danger signals to look for, from 
the standpoint of inventory develop- 
ments, will be increases in holdings 
of retailers and of consumers’ goods 
manufacturers. Such signals, accord- 
ing to present indications, still lie 
some months—perhaps many months 
—in the future. 


Soft Drink Makers 





Continued from page 14 


Cola has been able to resist down- 
ward fluctuations in the business 
level. Although its growth during 
prosperous periods—during the post- 
war years, for example—has lagged 
behind that of most competitors, it 
has maintained dividends at $5.00 
per share or better since 1946. Al- 
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though the shares are selling at a 
high price-earnings ratio and on a 
low yield basis, as befits their in- 
vestment quality, the stock is now 
far below the 1946 peak of 200, which 
meant a yield of only two per cent 
on the basis of the $4.00 dividend 
paid in that year. During the 1941- 
50 decade, Coca-Cola sold at less than 
present prices only in 1941-44 and 
in 1950. Coca-Cola represents a high 
quality defensive issue desirable for 
continuity of income. 

Second largest in the industry, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale is the only 
unit which has been able to increase 
its sales steadily in every year since 
1938, although earnings have not kept 
pace with the growth in volume. Al- 
coholic beverages have been distrib- 
uted since 1933, a factor tending to 
eliminate seasonal variations in earn- 
ings since profits from this source 
are usually at a yearly peak during 
the late fall and winter months when 
income from carbonated drinks is 
relatively low. Canada Dry has di- 
versified its soft drink lines and has 
greatly improved its promotion and 
merchandising methods. 
paid this year should total more than 
the 37% cents distributed in 1952. 
Pepsi-Cola, third in size, will doubt- 
less show the largest relative gain 
over 1951 when full-year 1952 fig- 
ures are published. Entry into the 
vending field has stimulated recent 
sales, but the shares continue to oc- 
cupy a definitely speculative position. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


March 9: American Screw; Backstay 
Welt; Barker Bros.; Bird & Son; Can- 
non Shoe; Cincinnati Union Stockyards; 
Clary Multiplier; Cooper (Peter) Corpo- 
ration; Crystal Tissue; Eastern Air 
Lines; Elder Manufacturing; Heller 
(W. E.) & Company; Houston Lighting 
& Power; Illinois Power; Interstate Co.; 
Island Creek Coal; Leath & Company; 
Lone Star Brewing; McDonnell Air- 
craft; Minnesota Power & Light; Na- 
tional Radiator; Novadel-Agene; Old 
Town Corporation; Pacific Power & 
Light; Pond Creek Pocahontas; Provi- 
dence Gas; Ritter Company; Schlage 
Lock; Shaffer Stores; Stern & Stern 
Textile; Terry Steam Turbine; Wagner 
Baking; Western Union Telegraph. 

March 10: American Air Filter; 
Briggs Manufacturing; Capital Ad- 


MARCH 4, 1953 


Dividends | 


ministration; Carolina Power & Light; 
Cream of Wheat; Davenport Hosiery 
Mills; Gabriel Co.; Garlock Packing; 
Hamilton Watch; Howe Sound Com- 
pany; Leich (Chas.) & Company; Lon- 
gines-Wittnauer Watch; Maracaibo Oil 
Exploration; Newberry (J. J.) Com- 
pany; Pacific Gas & Electric; Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; Portis Style Industries; 
Procter & Gamble; Reed Drug; Reliable 
Stores; Standard Holding; Tri-Conti- 
nental Corporation. x 

March 11: Atlantic Steel; Bickfords 
Inc.; Borg (Geo. W.) Corporation; 
California Packing; Fafnir Bearing; 
Haverhill Electric; Hercules Steel Prod- 
ucts; King-Seeley Corporation; Lees 
(Jas.) & Sons; Mahoning Coal Rail- 
road. 


Dividend Changes 


Crucible Steel: 2 per cent ‘stock divi- 
dend payable March 31 to stock of rec- 
ord March 17. The company paid 2% 
per cent in stock in the previous quar- 
ters. 


Household Finance: 10 per cent stock 
dividend, payable March 13 to stock of 
record March 2. Also regular quarterly 
of 60 cents, including the shares out- 
standing after the 10 per cent stock 
dividend, payable April 15 to stock of 
record March 31. In March, 1952, the 
company paid a cash extra of 10 cents, 
in addition to the quarterly payment. 


Interlake Iron: 30 cents payable 
March 31 to stock of record March 13. 
Payments of 25 cents each were made 
in March, June and September last year 
and 75 cents at the year-end. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills: 50 cents, pay- 
able March 10 to stock of record March 
2. The company paid 50 cents each in 
March and June last year and 25 cents 
each in September and December. 


Mojud Hosiery: 30 cents, payable 
March 10 to stock of record March’ 3. 
The company paid 25 cents in prior 
quarters. 


Mountain Fuel Supply: Quarterly of 
20 cents, payable March 23 to stock of 
record March 2. Company heretofore 
has paid dividends semi-annually. In 
1952 it paid 40 cents each in June and 
December. 


Pacific Tin Consolidated: 20 cents, 
payable March 24 to stock of record 
March 10. In 1952 company paid 20 
cents each in March, June and Septem- 
ber and 35 cents in December. 


Republic Steel: $1 payable April 2 to 
stock of record arch 10. Company 
paid 75 cents:in each of the first three 
quarters last year and $1.75 at the 
year-end. 


Sperry: 75 cents payable March 20 to 
stock of record March 3. Previous pay- 
ments were 50 cents quarterly. 


Union Sugar: Cut the quarterly to 35 
cents from 45 cents previously paid since 
December 1951. Company’s principal 
asset consists of 245,436 shares of Con- 
solidated Grocers Corp., which last 
September reduced its quarterly divi- 
dend to 25 cents from 37% cents. 





ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 37}4¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able March 20, 1953 to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 

March 10, 1953. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 





WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
February 17,1953. 




















ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 


stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 15, 
1953, at 11:00 o'clock A.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Thursday, 
March 5, 1953, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 

The Borden Company 
DOUGLAS T. ORTON, Secretary 




















INTERLAKE IRON 
CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Dividend No. 35 February 19, 1953 

, The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of thirty cents (30¢) per 
share on the a 
shares of common stoc! 
without par value of this 
Corporation, payable 
March 31, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business March 





cas =" will be mailed 





Executive Vice President and Treasurer 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 141 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Seventy-five 
Cents ($.75) per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company has been declared payable at the 
Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y., on Monday, March 23, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at three o’clock P.M., on Mon- 
day, March 2, 1953. The stock transfer books 
will not be closed for the ayes of this dividend. 

jae GF PSON, Treasurer. 

New York, N. Y., February 19, 1953. 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn., February 25, 1953 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
and 60 cents per share on the Common Stock 
of American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable April 1, 1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 5, 1953. Checks 
will be mailed. 





B. R. WALLER, 
Treasurer 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead § 
and without obligation, any of % 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the wonder-working 
features of the new electric typewriter. 


Partnerships—A booklet discussing the effects 
of the death of a partner on the continuity 
of the business. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 


ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Close Corporation—Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corporation. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the 'FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in 
30 seconds. 


Petroleum Field Report—A survey of an im- 
portant growth company in the oil industry 
conducted by representatives of a N.Y.S.E. 
firm who visited headquarters in Oklahoma. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 

. often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 
and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 


page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. 
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oe —=— READ LEFT SCALE | | Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —= 270 
240 fu INDEX OF 260 
ban >” INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION pt ? 
220 Federal Reserve Board f 250 
200 \ fF ¥ — 240 
180 \ anna N A 230 
\ Ww 
160 v 220 
mi 1952 1953 oa 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 SON DJ FM 
‘ . 1953 ith 
Trade Indicators Feb.7 Feb.14 Feb.21_— Feb. 23 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 8,129 8,147 8,196 7,461 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity).......... 98.7 99.7 99.5 100.9 
Feet Cal Rts cs hp obec axon csacegis 690,744 681,750 690,000 683,368 
P 1953 + 19525 
Feb. 4 Feb. 11 Feb. 18 Feb. 20 
ee ee creer re Pare Federal $38,201 $38,278 $38,496 $34,633 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,780 22,814 22,715 21,148 
{Total Brokers’ Loans ..... Members 1,578 1,598 1,549 1,148 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... 94 31,432 31,278 31,089 31,973 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities eee 53,609 53,066 53,575 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,137 1,105 1,078 916 
en A ee eT ete. PUT ree eee 29,657 29,776 29,654 28,387 
~ 000,000 omitted. § As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones r 1953 ~ 1952-53, 
Averages: Feb.18 Feb.19  Feb.20 Feb. 21 Feb.23. Feb. 24 High Low 
30 Industrials . 281.14 281.55 281.89 | | 282.99 292.00 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 107.87 10889 109.22 Exchange 109.92 112.53 82.03 
15 Utilities 52.32 52.26 52.34 Closed 52.51 53.70 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 110.19 110.58 110.79 | | 111.30 113.56 96.05 
Details of Stock Trading: ‘Feb. 18 Feb.19 Feb. oa Feb. 21 Feb.23 Feb. 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,220 1,390 1,400 | | 2,300 
Destes Wrage... 3.52 oie eeeked 1,116 1,111 1,137 1,207 
Number of Advances............ 401 543 448 Exchange 809 
Number of Declines............. 398 283 357 Closed 176 
Number Unchanged ............ 317 285 332 | 222 
New Highs for 1952-53.......... 16 15 32 | 48 
New Lows for 1952-53........... 16 9 9 3 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.11 98.23 98.14 | | 98.09 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,490 $3,270 $3,110 | $4,080 
P 1953 =e eee 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan.21 Jan. 28 Feb. 4 Feb. 11 Feb. 18 High Low 
Rit 238 ae ate 3.030% 3.039% 3.036% 3.062% 3.068% 3.068% 2.890% 
Bc obs seutGieeaes ok 3.343 3.343 3.359 3.367 3.388 3.390 3.256 
Ns eG des cucwaurecs 3.583 3.578 3.591 3.603 3.614 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ......... 553 5.53 5.46 5.63 5.67 6.25 5.42 
20 Railroads .......... 5.49 5.43 5.46 5.64 5.66 6.03 5.35 
yg ae ere 5.13 5.10 5.04 5.16 5.19 5.59 5.04 
OP ES ac caiehhgwkis 5.47 5.46 5.41 5.57 5.60 6.13 5.37 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 24, 195 


Shares 

Traded 

Paneb isola COmettat, <o.<wcs oo cansiensSecaeet ove 129,600 
Pan American World Airways...............- 119,100 
Packers - Matt G0 0isegsi ds ccuiaceasdtesasvett 72,500 
New York, New Haven & Hartford............ 71,000 
New York Central Railroad. ...........0s0e000% 65,800 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad..........ccsccesees 54,200 
Toxus: Galt  Pro@eiak. 035.65. ose LN 53,700 
Celanese. Corpiratien ....55 5 sa adios Sebi saa 52,600 
Willys-Overiand: Motors os... ccicesectcsscess 48,200 
American Telephone & Telegraph.............. ,500 
Cobusnitn: Gas: 35 idswina ioe decentaksaerwiesaade 46,500 


r——Closing——,, Net 
Feb. 17 Feb. 24 Change 
12% 13% +1 
10% lly +% 
6 63% + % 
32 29% —2y% 
22% 24% +1% 
265% 2834 +2% 
38 45% 47% 
3034 32% +2 
11% 13 +1% 
15854 15956 +1 
143% 1334 — %*% 
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RKO Pictures 
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RKO Theatres 


Roan Antelope Copper 
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Robbins Mills.......... eee 


Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls 


Rochester Gas & Electric.... 


Ronson Art Metal Works. 
(After 214-for-1 split 
(After 2-for-1 split 


Royal Typewriter 


eee eeereses 


(After 3-for-1 7. 
Ruberoid Company 


Ruppert (Jacob) 


Safeway Stores 


(After 3-for-1 split 
945) 


St. Joseph Lead 
(After 25% stk div. 


St. Joseph Light & Power... 
St. Louis San Frnacisco 


St. Regis Paper 


Sangamo Electric 


h—12 months to July 31. 





Earnings aeibs 
Dividends 


High .....c00 
LOW ..ceeceees 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings eceae 
Dividends .. 


CO ceccccss 
EM cccccsccss 
Earnings tenes 
Dividends .... 


This is Part 48 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


It is not a 


1943 








recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. 


1945 


Formed in 1950 


Listed N. Y. S. E. January, 1951 


1947 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


1948 

















Formed in 1950 




















Earnings ..... 
Dividends 


Earnings ..... 


aC Sccaeeics 
Lo 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


1D: arnings vedas 
Dividends 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends 


Tarnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends . 


Karnings ... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends . 


Te RE Saree 
Lo 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Sg errr 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends 


BW cxdecesuce 
Earnings ..... 


Dividends .... 
































m—12 months to November 30. 









































Listed N. Y. S. E. January, 1951 
9 12% 10% z 
5 6% 5% 43 
2g$0.13 g$0.12 2$0.34 aso - 
0.08 None 0.12 
Listed N. Y. ge Exchange 2254 26% 
m$0.68 m$0.87 m$8.97 m$10. $o 
okere waa £0.87 1.25 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 12 
January, 1948 6% 
$1.55 $1.22 $2.04 $2.76 
Initial payment January 1 0.70 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 

June, 
$2.13 $2.31 $2.90 $3.02 
1.10 2.20 2:35 2.10 

N. Y. Stock Exchange 

April, 1949 

$2.08 $1.39 $4.66 $5.26 
Not available 

10 27 as Sea 
5% 12% eas saad 
“eee cna 20% 24% 
ée ue 18 15% 
$0.32 $0.55 $3.04 $4.92 
0.15 0.21 1.12% 1.75 

85 sane —e oaau 
49% > ack ae 
any 29% 24% 27% 
19 19% 19% 17 

h$0.06 h$1.T2 h$3.49 h$4.99 
0.62% 0.6 1.55 2.10 
28 48 68% 72 
20% - 33 42% 54 
$2.04 $2.07 $10.88 $11.80 
1.15 1.25 rhe 3.25 
—-Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange—— 34 26% 18% 
—_— June, 1950 — 21 17% 8% 
$1.89 $2.59 $2.06 D$0.46 
None 0.50 1.25 0.50 
4714 68% 
35 54% aes are 
awn 28 “ 21% 
awee 1914 1614 
$1.56 $1.59 $2. 16 $3.50 
1.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 
36% 5A 55% 61% 
27% 37 40 39% 
§$2.05 §$2.11 §$5.18  §$4.00 
1.60 1.60 2.40 2.60 
-Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
September, 1950 
$0.48 $1.33 $1.04 $2.41 
0.33 0.81 0.64 None 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 123 16% 
January, 1947 53 8% 
Reorganized January, 1947 $2.25 $3.46 
None None None None 
9 Suspended 68% i 
3% —  In1944 —— 66 

$38.10 $17.45 $36.24 ot He 

None None None 5.0 
4 12 12 13% 
1 5% 9 8 
$0.38 $0.45 $2.66 $2.71 
None None 0.25 0.80 

Listed N. Stock Exchange 
Scdeeaier 1951 
$1.00 $0.96 we $2.66 $3.46 
0.55 0.55 1.10 1.40 
12% 14% 11% 15% 
6% 8% 734 834 
$1.52 $0.52 $1.59 $2.85 
1.00 0.50 1.00 1.75 
z—Nine months. D-—Deficit. 


Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


$Before depreciation and/or depletion. 





UNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
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1952 Annual Report Summary* 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 


RR Se eg Sh bien aap rk Bla nS aa 
Se SEP RT eee ee ee 
Net Income Before Income and Excess 

co ee meee 
Provision for Income and Excess Profits 

Taxes and Renegotiation 
IID oot or de gto wn dbo ee Ca 
Net Income per Share 


Dividends Paid 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 


Total Current Assets................ 
Fixed Assets After Accumulated 
Depreciation and Amortization...... 
Investments in Affiliates and 
Foreign Subsidiaries............... 
ee a 
Patents, Trade-Marks, and Goodwill. . . 


Liabilities 

Total Current Liabilities. ............ 

2.70% Promissory Notes............. 

3.75% Promissory Notes............. 

Reserve for Contingencies............ 

Capital Stock— 

28,274,744 shares (28,157,019 shares 
Re EE 

531,600 shares (649,325 shares in 

1951) held by the Corpora- 
tion as collateral under the 
Stock Purchase Plan for 
Employees... ...50..... 

ee ee ee 
Less present amount of 
Agreements under the Stock 
Purchase Plan for Employees 


er ra 




















1952 1951 
$956,931,021  $927,519,805 
978,505,458 942,612,195 
227,308,403 268,386,065 
128,987,704 164,496,354 
98,320,699 103,889,711 
3.41 3.60 
72,015,860 72,015,860 
$472.762,802  $469,951,529 
574,498,412 478,052,028 
19,744,817 24,886,567 
5,172,117 5,205,493 
1 1 
$1,072,178,149  $978,095,618 
$210,968,881  $237,369,842 
140,000,000 150,000,000 
100,000,000 nn 
6,381,098 6,381,098 
208,534,466 204,368,035 
18,786,482 22,952,913 
227,320,948 — 227,320,948 
18,553,970 22,732,623 
208,766,978 204,588,325 
406,061,192 379,756,353 
$1,072.178.149  $978,095.618 
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*Copies of the complete 1952 Annual Report of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration will be gladly furnished on request. Included with the report is an 
illustrated booklet that describes the Corporation’s products—Alloys, Carbons, 
Gases, Chemicals, and Plastics—and highlights its expanded production facilities. 
For copies of the report and booklet, please write to the Secretary, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Subsidiaries include 











BakELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics ¢ DyNEL TEXTILE Fipers ¢ LINDE Oxygen « Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 
NationaL Carbons ¢ Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries « AcHESON Electrodes « Prestone and Trex Anti-Freezes 
Pyrorax Gas ¢ ELEcTROMET Alloys and Metals ¢ Haynes STELLITE Alloys « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


